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The Pharisee and the Publican 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscer. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“I do not think the poor Pharisee has ever had fair play, and I 
am afraid a good many people sin with the comforting, half-latent 
intention of smiting their breasts afterwards and repeating the 
prayer of the Publican’ (Dr. O. W. Holmes, ‘‘The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table”). ‘“‘Everyone dislikes the self-satisfied Pharisee 
who is continually praising himself. He not only bores others, he 
also arouses active antagonism” (Father Ross, ‘‘Five-Minute 
Sermons: Third Series’’). 


I 


Falling in August this year, the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
may offer, in its Gospel selection dealing with the Pharisee and 
the Publican, somewhat of embarrassment to the preacher. 
The notable American /ittérateur as well as prominent physician, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, was of opinion that the famous (or 
infamous) Pharisee of the parable has not had “‘fair play.”” On 
the other hand, Father Ross thought that ‘‘everyone”’ disliked 
a self-satisfied man who was continually praising himself. 

Now, it is not unlikely that the great heat of a midsummer 
day—for the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost falls this year in 
August—may lead the preacher to wonder whether it would not 
be very acceptable to the good folk forming his congregation to 
read the famous parable with slow accuracy of relative emphases, 
rather than to deliver even a short sermon on a theme that has 
such opposite commentators as Dr. Holmes and Father Ross. 

Meanwhile, however, the name of Dr. Holmes is sufficiently 
famous in America to suggest some pulpit comment on his defense 
of the Pharisee. Dr. Holmes had more to say on this matter 
than has been quoted here as a sort of text fora sermon. Perhaps 
the preacher may defy the weather and choose to give some com- 
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ment upon the issue which Dr. Holmes tried to raise. If so, he 
can have at hand a volume dealing with the parables of Our 
Lord! and assigning a satisfactory amount of space for a just 
assessment of this particular parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. If the Pharisee in question gets simple ‘‘fair play,” 
the thesis of Dr. Holmes would not need much attention. 


II 


While this parable receives adequate treatment in seven pages 
from the pen of Dr. Callan, only that portion of his treatment 
which deals with his Fourth Section (titled “Explanation of 
Details’) needs to be considered here. However brief, because 
of the hot weather, the preacher’s comment may be, this Fourth 
Section will help both greatly and briefly towards an accurate 
assessment of the famous parable. 

There are four “‘Details.”” Detail 1 remarks: ‘It is very 
probable that the Pharisee and the publican went up to the 
Temple to pray at one of the regular hours for prayer; for, al- 
though the Temple was a place of private as well as public de- 
votion, it is more likely that the Pharisee would choose a time 
for his visit when a large gathering of people would be present, 
so as ‘to be observed by men’ (Matt., vi. 5).””. The words of Our 
Lord (Matt., vi. 1-5) justify the view that the Pharisee purposely 
chose ‘‘one of the regular hours for prayer.” 

Despite the words of Our Lord referred to above, some queru- 
lous follower of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes might hereupon 
object that such a commentator could fairly be charged with 
antecedent prejudice, for the reason that he seems to be making 
a purely personal inference concerning the time chosen by the 
Pharisee for his visit to the Temple. But an excellent answer 
to such an argument is found in the next Detail. 

Detail 2 reads as follows: ‘The fact that the Pharisee stood 
during his prayer should not be adduced as a further sign of his 
pride and presumption, for it was customary among the Jews to 
stand while praying, as the publican also did (Matt., vi. 5; 
Mark, xi. 25; III Kings, viii. 22; II Par., vi.12).’”’ If Dr. Callan 
were a prejudiced commentator, he could well be considered as 
going out of his way (so to speak) in offering the explanation that 
it was not at all an exhibition of “singularity” for the Pharisee 
to pray “‘standing’’ in order to draw attention to himself. If 
Dr. Callan’s view (that the Pharisee probably chose a special 

1 “The Parables of Christ, with Notes for Preaching and Meditation.” By the 
Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D., Consultor of the Pontifical 


Biblical Commission, Professor of Sacred Scripture in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Seminary, Maryknoll, New York (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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time for his visit to the Temple) was a “‘prejudiced’”’ one, he 
needed not to show that “standing” was no sign of self-impor- 
tance; or he could have quoted the apparently notable view of 
Theophylact, whom St. Thomas Aquinas quoted (apropos of the 
prayer of the Pharisee) in his Catena Aurea—the large work 
translated into English by Anglican Scripturists under the title, 
“Commentary on the Four Gospels, Collected out of the Works 
of the Fathers by S. Thomas Aquinas” (New Edition, Oxford 
and London, 1870). The quotation in question is found in 
St. Luke, Vol. II, p. 603. Thus we read: ‘As it follows, The 
Pharisee stood and prayed with himself. THEOPHYLACT. It 
is said ‘standing,’ to denote his haughty temper. For his very 
posture betokens his extreme pride.” 

E contra, however, Dr. Callan warns his readers that: ‘‘The 
fact that the Pharisee stood during his prayer should not be 
adduced as a further sign of his pride and presumption, for it 
was customary among the Jews to stand while praying, as the 
publican also did.’ Quite a number. of modern commentators 
make the mistake of seeing in the word stood (‘‘The Pharisee 
stood and prayed. . .’’) an indication of pride in the heart of the 
Pharisee, and thus share in the misunderstanding of the famous 
early commentator, Theophylact, as quoted above. It was 
accordingly worth while repeating here the comment of Dr. 
Callan defending the Pharisee from the mistaken charge made of 
old by Theophylact and repeated often even in our own modern 
times. Obviously, in his strong criticism of the Pharisee, Dr. 
Callan took the trouble to relieve the Pharisee of one criticism 
which does not fit the truth of history. Such a commentator is 
obviously not accusatory because of prejudice. 

Detail 3 reads: ‘““The publican stood ‘far off,’ that is, from the 
Holy Place in the Temple, and also from the other worshippers, 
feeling his unworthiness to draw near to either.” Hereupon, 
Theophylact commented: “Although reported to have stood, 
the Publican? yet differed from the Pharisee, both in his manner 
and his words, as well as in his having a contrite heart. . .” (p. 
605, St. Luke, Vol. II). Why this distinction favoring the 
publican, if the mere fact of standing constituted an evidence of 
pride in the Pharisee? Having declared that the fact of “‘stand- 
ing” did not of itself indicate pride on the part of the Pharisee, 
Dr. Callan’s exposition needed no such excusatory comment as 
that made by Theophylact in respect of the “‘standing’’ of the 
publican. 


2? Throughout the present paper the word ‘“‘publican”’ has no capital P except in 
the quotation from the English translation of ‘‘Catena Aurea: Commentary on the 
Four Gospels Collected out of the Works of the Fathers by S. Thomas Aquinas,” 
which capitalizes the ‘““P”’ (cfr. St. Luke, Vol. II, pp. 602-607). 
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Detail 4 comments briefly on the Semitic phrase: “‘ ‘Justified 
rather than the other’ is a Semitic mode of speech, not indicating 
the degree of justification, but emphasizing the justification of 
the one by the non-justification of the other (so Tertullian, St. 
Augustine, Fonck).”’ 

These four Details occupy less than one of the seven pages of 
commentary, in Dr. Callan’s volume, dealing with the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. The preacher will of course 
read carefully the other pages dealing with this parable when 
preparing himself to preach on our parable. 


Ill 


A reader of Dr. Callan’s volume, ‘‘The Parables of Christ,” 
will perhaps notice that the text employed here is that of Fr. 
Spencer, O.P., which differs from that of our ordinary Catholic 








bibles and English translations of the Missale Romanum. It 
may prove helpful as well as interesting to place both texts here. 


Challoner’s Text 


And to some who trusted in 
themselves as just, and despised 
others, he spoke also this parable: 

Two men went up into the 
temple to pray: the one a Phari- 
see, and the other a publican. 

The Pharisee standing, prayed 
thus with himself: O God, I give 
thee thanks that I am not as the 
rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, as also is this publican. 

I fast twice in a week: I give 
tithes of all that I possess. 

And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not so much as lift up 
his eyes towards heaven; but 
struck his breast, saying: O God, 
be merciful to me a sinner. 

I say to you, this man went 
down into his house justified 
rather than the other: because 
every one that exalteth himself, 
shall be humbled: and he that 
humbleth himself, shall be exalted. 


Modernized Text 


He told this parable also to 
some who were confident of their 
own righteousness, and despised 
all others: ‘““Two men went up to 
the Temple to pray, the one a 
Pharisee, the other a publican. 
The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus about himself: ‘O God, I 
thank Thee that I am not like 
the rest of men—extortioners, un- 
just, adulterers—or even like this 
publican. I fast twice in a week. 
I give tithes of all my income!’ 
But the publican, standing far off, 
would not so much as raise his 
eyes to heaven, but smote his 
breast, saying: ‘O God, be merci- 
ful to me the sinner!’ 

“This man, I tell you, went 
back to his house justified rather 
than the other. For every one 
that exalts himself shall be 
humbled; but he that humbles 
himself shall be exalted.” 


The reader who compares the two translations will doubtless 
at once notice the great difference between the third paragraph 
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of Challoner’s version and the equivalent portion of the Modern- 
ized Text—this difference occurring principally in the substitu- 
tion (in the Modernized Text) of “‘prayed thus about himself’ 
for the words “prayed thus with himself” in Challoner’s text.* 

Further investigation will discover still other changes rung 
on this expression, and it might accordingly be deemed desirable 
to collect some of these alternative expressions under a new sec- 
tion. 


IV 


The expression ‘prayed thus with himself”’ is found not only in 
our Challoner’s Catholic translation but as well in both the 
‘King James Bible” and in its Revised Version executed by 
notable Anglican Scripturists alike in England and in our own 
land. 

(1) What is meant by “prayed thus with himself’’? 


(a) Our Catholic Bible, published (1889) with the appro- 
bation of Cardinal Gibbons, has occasional explanatory footnotes, 
but passes the curious expression by without comment. 

(b) We shall of course not find an explanatory note in the 
King James Version, which does not indulge in note or comment. 

(c) In the (Anglican) Revised Version there is similarly no 
comment upon this expression, although comments are occa- 
sionally made upon other expressions. 

Should we infer from all this that “‘prayed with himself” is 
quite self-explanatory? Apparently not, for Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly, in his “Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel” (3rd ed., 
revised and corrected, p. 202), places no less than three explana- 
tions of ‘‘with himself,’”’ as follows: 

(d) ‘‘ ‘With himself’ is understood by some thus: he prayed 
with himself, since he did not pray to God, who neither heard nor 
approved of his address; others thus: he prayed with himself, 
because it was not inspired by God, but proceeded from himself; 
others, because it was an act of self-complacency, in every re- 
spect selfish.” No explanation is given, however, of the way in 
which the curious expression could be reasoned as meaning three 
different things. 

(e) The Barton-Lagrange work, ‘‘A Catholic Harmony of the 
Gospels” (New York City, 1930, p. 144), does not comment on 
our expression, although occasional footnotes serve to illustrate 
the Scriptural texts. 

* The only difference between the wording of Father Spencer:and its repetition 
in Father Callan’s volume is that the word ‘humiliated’ used by Fr. Spencer is 


altered to ‘“‘humbled”’ (thus: Spencer: “‘. . . every one that exalteth himself, shall 
be humiliated’’). 
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(f) ‘The Life of Jesus Christ” by Father Maas, S.J., placed 
a footnote (p. 354): ‘‘Prayed thus with himself.”—‘‘Probably 
he did not pray aloud, butinalowtone.” At first reading of this 
comment it would perhaps not be quite clear that the comment 
was meant to illustrate the expression ‘“‘with himself.” 

(g) A congregation hearing that the Pharisee prayed ‘‘with 
himself’’ might expect some comment from a preacher or, failing 
that, might hope to find an interpretation of the expression in 
Goffine’s ‘“‘Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels’ (New York 
City, 1880, 1008 large pages), but no attempt is there made to 
clarify the meaning of the expression. 

(h) Similarly, ‘“The Pulpit Orator’’ (Vol. IV) provides a 
Homiletic Sketch covering seven large pages, but does not com- 
ment at all upon the expression, ‘‘with himself.”’ 

(i) Father Elliott’s ‘Parish Sermons’ devotes two sermons 
to our parable, but neither sermon even so much as refers to our 
curious expression. 

(j) The English translation of ‘“The Life of Christ’”’ by Bishop 
Le Camus gives much space (Vol. II, pp. 442-445) to our parable, 
comments on its words, quotes ‘““He prayed thus with himself,” 
but seems to find no difficulty with our expression. 

Some comments of our separated brethren may prove interest- 
ing here. In his ‘‘Notes on the Parables of Our Lord,’ the 
learned Trench, instead of commenting on “with himself,’ re- 
marks: 

(k) ‘Some have combined the words differently, and rendered 
the passage in this way: ‘The Pharisee stood by himself, and 
prayed.’”’ He refers to Cameron and J. Cappellus as authors 
of this contention, and adds: ‘“There would be certainly some- 
thing morally striking in this construction of the passage, 
indicating as it would that the Pharisee—the separatist in spirit 
as in name, and now also in outward act—desired to put a dis- 
tance between himself and all unclean worshippers (see Isai., 
Ixv. 5): but the other construction, it is generally agreed, should 
be adhered to.”” Meanwhile, his large volume does not explain 
what is really meant by ‘“‘prayed with himself.” 

(1) Canon Farrar, another Anglican commentator, in his 
‘The Gospel according to St. Luke,”’ refers to Trench’s comment, 
adding that the Pharisee ‘‘posed himself in a conspicuous attitude 
(Matt., vi. 5) as well as ‘prayed with himself,’ as the words are 
perhaps rightly rendered. He was ‘a separatist in spirit as in 
name,’ Trench (Pharisee from Pharash, ‘to separate’).”’ 

(m) Another Protestant comment may be taken from ‘‘A 
Popular Commentary on the New Testament,” edited by Dr. 
Schaff (New York City, 1879, p. 463): ‘“Prayed thus with himself, 
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1.e., to himself, not orally, since he would hardly venture to speak 
thus. But the phrase doubtless alludes to the fact that his prayer 
was not really a communing with God, but a communing with 
himself.” To change “pray” into ‘“commune’”’ makes the word 
“with” seem quite appropriate—until, that is to say, a reader 
repeats the original phrase (‘‘prayed thus with himself’’) and 
finds, with Macbeth: ‘Then comes my fit again: I had else been 
perfect ....” Does “with himself” really mean “‘to himself”’? 

(2) Under (m) above we have found an interpretation of 
“with himself’: viz., that the Pharisee prayed ‘‘to himself.”’ 
Somewhat curiously, I have found a Catholic translation which 
departs from the universal English (Catholic and Protestant 
alike, as noted above) rendering of “‘with himself.”’ 

In his work ‘‘Pentecost Preaching’ (London, 1908, p. 131), 
Father Arthur Devine, C.P., wrote: “The Pharisee standing 
prayed to himself.’”’ He explains: “The praying to himself means 
that he did not dare to utter aloud his thoughts, but Our Saviour 
put his thoughts into words for us.”. Why should he not have 
employed the usual phrasing ‘‘with himself’’ and simply have 
italicized the word “himself,’’ without changing the universally 
used word ‘“‘with” to “to”? Would he not thus have similarly 
emphasized the thought of silent prayer—or, at least, of a mur- 
mured prayer? Why should our Latin apud, almost universally 
rendered into English in this connection as with, be changed into 
Father Devine’s word (‘‘to’’)? Meanwhile, it will be interesting 
to quote him more fully: “The Pharisee standing prayed to 
himself .... The praying to himself means that he did not dare 
to utter aloud his thoughts, but Our Saviour put his thoughts into 
words for us. It means also that his prayer did not and could not 
reach higher than himself; he prayed to himself and thought 
only of himself and not of God.”’ 

(3) Another change is suggested by Dr. Ryan (‘‘The Gospels 
of the Sundays and Festivals,’ 6th ed., revised and corrected, 
Dublin, 1918, Vol. II, p. 253). The English text is of course 
“with himself”’ (in both Catholic and Protestant Bibles); but now 
we confront “‘unto himself,’’ as a proper rendering of the Greek 
text. Dr. Ryan contends that Christ described the prayer of the 
Pharisee as being offered unto himself, that is, unto his own glory 
(cfr. p. 254). 

(4) It has been noted above that Father Spencer, O.P., in 
his ‘‘The New Testament . . . translated into English from the 
Original Greek’’ (edited by Fathers Callan and McHugh, O.P., 
New \ork City, 1937) substituted ‘‘about himself’’ for the com- 
monly used expression ‘with himself,’ and that Spencer’s text 
is employed in Father Callan’s volume, ‘““The Parables of Christ.”’ 
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The Pharisee’s prayer was, indeed, all about himself as a most 
exceptionally righteous man. But we are still left to decide for 
ourselves whether the Pharisee murmured his various excellences 
to himself, or took a purely mental view of them, or mayhap dis- 
cussed them aloud for the benefit of his hearers and, incidentally, 
for the confusion of the wretched publican, or for some similar 
self-exalting purpose. 


Vv 


Whatever be the correct rendering of the apud se orabat found 
in our official Latin text, it remains interesting to note some of 
the interpretations apparently depending on the correct meaning 
of the apud se in Challoner’s translation and in that from the 
Greek as given alike both in the olden King James Version and 
in its Revised Version. 

Our Challoner’s transfation from the Latin and the translations 
from the Greek found in the two Anglican versions agree in the 
expression “‘with himself.”” None of these three English versions 
comments upon the “with himself,” as though it was obviously 
both correct and easily intelligible. In relatively recent years, 
however, there has been a fairly obvious revolt amongst com- 
mentators and preachers. Archbishop MacEvilly recorded three 
interpretations, but expressed no opinion concerning them. 
The Anglican Canon Farrar, in his volume on St. Luke’s Gospel, 
uses the Anglican rendering, and comments (p. 282) *‘as the words 
are perhaps rightly rendered’’—the perhaps is a sort of question- 
ing word. The very notable commentator, Dean Trench, simi- 
larly quotes the variant rendering of two commentators, but 
passes our present problem by without further notice. Sections 
III and IV are not devoted particularly to this point of inter- 
pretation. 

In recent years, however, there has been quite an appreciable 
revolt against the traditional English rendering (the “with 
himself”). My own slight reading has presented at least six 
variants: (1) ‘‘with himself’; (2) ‘“‘to himself’; (3) ‘‘unto him- 
self”; (4) ‘‘put himself by himself’’; (5) ‘‘within himself’’: (6) 
“about himself.’’ The easiest of these six renderings to under- 
stand is, rather obviously, the “about himself” of Father Spencer’s 
rendering from the original Greek—the rendering employed also 
by Father Callan, O.P., in his large volume, ‘“The Parables of 
Christ.” 




















Mixed Company-Keeping 
By ERNEsT F. MILuer, C.SS.R. 


In a sermon some time ago a priest made the bold and unquali- 
fied statement that it was a mortal sin for a Catholic to keep com- 
pany with a non-Catholic. The only elaboration and explana- 
tion of the assertion that he allowed himself was a severe berating 
of mixed marriages. 

It so happened that there was a non-Catholic young lady in the 
audience who was at the time pursuing a courtship with a Catholic 
young man. When she heard the stark condemnation hurled by 
the priest upon her friend (with whom she was in love) merely 
because he was her friend and she was not a Catholic, she gathered 
her skirts about her and left the church, determining then and 
there never to darken the doors of a church which taught a re- 
ligion so rigorous. She has kept her resolution to this day, 
though before the preaching of that sermon she was well-disposed 
and might eventually in the providence of God have submitted 
her obedience. 

In the course of time the young man proposed marriage. The 
answer came in the form of an ultimatum: marriage would be 
acceptable, but only on the condition that it took place before a 
minister. Because the young man also was in love, and because 
the Faith did not have very deep anchorage in his soul, he agreed. 
The minister was called in and the vows pronounced—and two 
more souls were lost to the Church. 

Some may say that the couple would probably have been lost 
to the Church anyway. Anyone so easily offended and anyone 
so weak in moral courage could not long survive the restrictions 
laid upon all married people by the Church in the name of God. 
Perhaps so. But, on the other hand, a more certain knowledge 
of the ‘‘musts’’ and “must nots’ in regard to mixed company- 
keeping might have prevented the calamity. 

Unfortunately there has been very little written by the theo- 
logians on mixed company-keeping. While reams of paper have 
flowed from presses in explanation of the Church’s doctrine on 
mixed marriages, that which precedes and leads up to mixed 
marriages has been woefully neglected. Commentaries on Canon 
Law make obiter dicta about the courtship aspect when discussing 
Canon 1060 of the Code and the other Canons that follow. 
Father Ter Haar introduces some advice about the same subject 
1073 
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into his book on ‘‘Mixed Marriages and Their Remedies.” But 
few are the complete treatises that might become a source of 
guidance for priests doing pastoral work. Thus, the priest re- 
ferred to above could find justification for the position he took 
only in his own acumen and in the sincerity with which he acted. 

But undoubtedly he was wrong in making so sweeping a state- 
ment. He was stricter than the Church, for though the Church 
in her legislation forbids mixed marriages except for grave rea- 
sons and only when certain conditions have been fulfilled, no- 
where does she actually forbid mixed company-keeping. In 
matters of positive law one cannot say that, in so far as a certain 
end is forbidden by law, all the means that may lead up to that 
end are also forbidden by law. It is a question of fact whether 
the means are forbidden by law. And in this case the facts up- 
hold the allegation that the Church has not er se, and in so many 
words, forbidden courtship with non-Catholics. 

However, this does not mean that the Church is indifferent to 
such friendships. If she makes a law, she expects her children 
to use the necessary means to keep that law, and to refrain from 
any unnecessary actions which may prevent them from keeping 
it. For a man to drink so much on Saturday night as to render 
himself incapable of hearing Mass on Sunday morning, and to 
realize this probability at the time of his drinking, is to accept 
the guilt of missing Mass at least in intention, even though by ac- 
cident he may recover sufficiently to go to Mass. For a man to 
gamble away all his money so that he has not one single penny 
left for the support of the parish, and to realize this probability 
at the time of his gambling, is to accept the guilt at least in inten- 
tion of failing against the Fifth Precept, even though now the 
fulfillment of that law is in fact impossible. If the inability to 
keep the law had not been brought about through their own 
foolishness, these men would not be bound by the law. Sickness 
excuses from Mass, and poverty from the obligation of supporting 
the parish financially; but only when they occur without con- 
scious fault. 

So it is with the precept that forbids mixed marriages. There 
are times when such marriages are at least allowed on account of 
circumstances over which the parties have no control. The 
principle that Aertnys-Damen put down in their “Moral The- 
ology” is: ‘‘Mixed marriages can become licit if all danger of loss 
of faith for both the Catholic party and the children is removed, 
and if for just and weighty reasons the Holy Father grants a dis- 
pensation.”” Thus, even the law makes room for exceptions. A 
woman who has arrived at an age when the chances of marriage 
are rapidly disappearing may be said to have a just and weighty 
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reason for marrying a non-Catholic. The same holds for those 
people who live in communities that are almost entirely non- 
Catholic. Either they must marry non-Catholics, or not marry 
at all. Thus, there is grave inconvenience in obeying the law. 
In cases like these, if all other requirements are provided for 
(namely, the signing of the promises to bring up the children as 
Catholics and not to interfere with the religious practices of the 
Catholic), marriage may be permitted. By the same token, it 
seems that courtship may be permitted in such cases without any 
sin on the part of the Catholic. Of course, it is to be understood 
that ordinarily it is better not even to begin a mixed courtship, 
even though the danger of actual perversion is removed. But 
the point to be made here is that under certain conditions such 
courtships are at least tolerated by the Church. 

It is a different proposition, however, in the company-keeping 
of those Catholics who have no serious reason for obtaining a dis- 
pensation in the first stages of the courtship, and will have no 
serious reason until they have fallen so deeply in love that the 
Church permits them to marry only to avoid the greater evil of 
having them go before a minister or a justice of the peace. Here 
is a girl, nineteen years old, living in a community that has a 
fair proportion of Catholics. Her religious fervor is quite ordi- 
nary. She hears Mass on Sunday and abstains from meat on 
Friday, as a general rule; she receives the Sacraments four or 
five times a year, but she displays no active interest in parish 
activities—in fact, the pastor does not even know her name. 
One day she meets a Protestant boy, takes a fancy to him, and 
starts seeing him several times a week. He shows no opposition 
to her religion when she broaches the subject—he is just not in- 
terested in it; but he refuses flatly to study it or consult a priest 
to find out what it teaches. 

What is the position of a girl carrying on a friendship like this? 
It would seem that, if she continues the company-keeping, she is 
objectively at least in a state of sin. No one may say: “I am 
going to take a chance on arriving at a state of mind (or heart) 
where I shall leave the Church if what I want to do is not allowed 
me.” And yet that is what the girl in question would be saying. 
For, all other reasons excluded, she could be given a dispensation 
only on the presumption that, if she were not allowed to marry 
the man, she would enter an invalid marriage. 

There is similarity between this girl and the man who drinks 
himself into a condition which results in his missing Mass on 
Sunday. The man claims an exemption from his obligation on 
the plea of serious physical indisposition; the girl claims a dis- 
pensation on the plea that the dispensation is the only means of 
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avoiding a greater evil. But both put themselves in their con- 
dition through deliberate acts. Therefore, both must accept the 
guilt of breaking the law at least in intention. 

A way out of the difficulty and the guilt is not to be found in 
the protestation that marriage is not (at least so far) intended, 
that there has been no proposal, that the friendship is purely 
platonic. There are platonic friendships in the world between 
men and women. One can read about them in books. There 
even may be a platonic friendship between two young people— 
in the beginning of their acquaintanceship. But for that friend- 
ship to remain platonic when young blood is coursing through the 
veins and human hearts are pounding in the body—there is the 
rub. Young people are not ordinarily made that way. Mu- 
tually attracted to each other (as time goes on) by masculine and 
feminine endowments, compatibility of tastes, and other things 
that may completely escape the notice of everybody else; or 
mutually repelled by masculine and feminine habits, shortcom- 
ings, homeliness and what not, they will either allow their platonic 
friendship to change into indifference and neglect or into real 
affection. Once deep affection has been formed, there is little 
in the way of legislation that can remove it. The word “pla- 
tonic’’ has then lost its meaning. 

Consequently, only a person who is out of touch with reality, 
and ignorant of the psychology of young people, will maintain 
that a couple who are keeping steady company may escape the 
consequences of their actions if they merely protest that they 
have no intention of marrying. Perhaps they haven’t in the be- 
ginning; but only too often it is a different story after a few 
months have elapsed. The sin is committed because they must 
foresee the probability that they may fall in love, and that that 
love may be so strong that, if the Church does not grant them a 
dispensation, they will get married outside the Church. 

Nor can the young couple later find a way out of their dif- 
ficulty and their guilt by maintaining that now they are in love, 
and therefore the whole case is altered. Their argument usually 
runs: ‘‘When we began our courtship, we did not realize that 
we were doing wrong. But now that we are in love we have suf- 
ficient reason to continue it and eventually to ask for a dispensa- 
tion. Love will smooth out all obstacles that may stand in the 
way of a happy marriage.’”’ The Church does not consider 
“love” a grave and sufficient reason for granting a dispensation. 
“Love” then cannot be considered a grave and sufficient reason 
in itself for continuing the courtship. 

This brings us back to the argument given above. The 
Church does not grant a dispensation for a mixed marriage on 
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the count of love alone, for the simple reason that love as a mere 
physical attraction is too unstable a foundation on which to 
build such a home as Christ intended. Physical love wanes as 
the years go by; and if there is not a unity of mind and soul, a 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, and a common supernatural 
understanding of the meaning of marriage over and above physi- 
cal love, the marriage cannot be a success. But in mixed 
marriages based only on love, one or more of these necessary ele- 
ments are always lacking. If the marriage is not allowed, neither 
is the courtship allowed. 

Must the conclusion be drawn, then, that a Catholic may 
never keep company with a non-Catholic outside of the grave 
reasons of advanced age, lack of eligible Catholics in the com- 
munity, and the other reasons of like nature given by the theo- 
logians? The nineteen-year-old girl might avoid the strictures 
that follow upon the precept to “‘marry your own” in two ways. 

First, if she is a girl of extraordinary fervor in her religious life. 
By that we mean, if she receives Holy Communion every day or 
at least every week, and makes it a point to attend Mass even on 
days when she is not obliged to do so; if she is outstanding in her 
practice of virtue; if she is diligent in her adherence to parish 
societies and sodalities; if she is unworldly in her daily life and 
firm in her avoidance of sin; and if she keeps her confessor in- 
formed about the progress of her friendship and the convictions 
of her friend, showing a willingness to break off the friendship 
the moment she is told that such a course of action is wise and 
necessary. Then possibly she may be strong enough eventually 
to win over the non-Catholic to the Faith. 

But to describe a girl like this as a party of a mixed courtship 
is almost a contradiction of terms. Very seldom will such a girl 
keep company with a non-Catholic. She values her holy religion 
too highly to take even the slightest chance of tarnishing or 
weakening it. And so, as soon as she learns that her friend is not 
of the household, she informs him that it is a question of ‘‘either. . . 
or.”” If he wants to continue going out with her, he must study 
up on what she believes. She will take him to a priest if he de- 
cides that her company is worth keeping. Otherwise the parting 
of the wayshascome. Catholics only marry their own. 

Secondly, if there is real hope for the conversion of the non- 
Catholic. By that is not meant the vague wish that some day 
he may become a Catholic—that he is gentlemanly, kind, con- 
siderate, polite, well-mannered, and well-educated, and that these 
virtues or characteristics presage an eventual acceptance of 
Catholicism. No; there must be some sign that he is thinking 
seriously of religion. He must be willing to study in particular 
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the Catholic religion, and to talk to a priest about it in order to 
find out precisely what its doctrines are. Only then can there 
be solid hope for conversion. Considered from any other angle 
there is no more hope for his conversion than there is for that of 
all mankind. 

If the distinctions concerning the morality of mixed company- 
keeping were kept in mind, it seems certain that not only would 
many mixed marriages be prevented but also that many non- 
Catholics would be converted. If both non-Catholic and Cath- 
olic are informed of the consequences of mixed marriages, es- 
pecially for those who enter them without sufficient and grave 
reason, it is likely that either the courtship will be broken off be- 
fore it is too late, or the non-Catholic will make a serious study 
of our religion. The consequences that should be stressed are 
these. 

Perversion of Faith—Anyone who has had much dealings with 
souls will have to admit that in most mixed marriages the faith 
not only of the Catholic party but also of the children that are 
born of the union has been weakened. There are towns in our 
country, one time made up almost entirely of Catholics, now al- 
most entirely made up of non-Catholics. One of the chief contrib- 
uting causes of this calamity is the mixed marriage. Bad example 
is easier to follow than good example, and bad example includes 
no example. Experience has proved that far more Catholics 
give up their religion as a result of the example of their Protestant 
or unbelieving partner than do Protestants or unbelievers give 
up their religion or lack of religion as a result of the example of 
the Catholic. This is the case even when the promises have been 
sincerely made and religiously kept. The struggle to preserve 
one’s own religion and the religion of the children is a struggle 
that in a mixed marriage is always carried on alone, and only too 
often it ends in defeat. 

Divorce-—Few non-Catholics hold the rigid views on the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond which Catholics entertain. 
Their churches are either silent as to Christ’s law, or give permis- 
sion to their people to remarry even while their wife or husband 
is still living. If the non-Catholic has no religion at all, he follows 
his own untrained conscience, which means that he follows the 
custom of the day and the law of the land—and custom and law 
permit divorce. And so it happens only too often that mixed 
marriages end in divorce. 

Birth Control.—As it is in regard to divorce, so is it in regard to 
contraception. Few non-Catholics have any positive doctrine 
from their churches concerning this abuse. Some churches 
openly tolerate it. A Catholic woman married to a man with 
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convictions that birth prevention is licit, will find herself in a 
dilemma that will have no solution. Either she will accede to 
the wrong practice and in effect give up her Faith, or she will 
struggle against it, trying to retain her Faith and still please her 
husband, and become a neurotic. If such a marriage does not 
end in divorce, it almost invariably ends in a literal hell on earth. 

Young people who are carrying on mixed courtships with com- 
plete unconcern and apparent blindness should be told of these 
consequences. Not only their earthly but also their eternal 
happiness depends on their being brought to see things in their 
true light. If they refuse to see the light and to realize the posi- 
tion that they are in, and have no solid reason for their forbidden 
friendship, then they should be refused absolution. No priest 
can presume to take away sin unless there be purpose of amend- 
ment. 











A Missionary Puzzled by Two 
Catechumens 


By JoserH P. Donovan C.M., J.C.D. 


Dear Father Donovan: I have read nearly all your marriage ar- 
ticles in the Ecclesiastical Review and THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review. Thus, I feel I can safely confide in your advice. In this 
mission where we are establishing the Church, all our recruits, 
catechumens and converts, are from the various Protestant sects: 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Plymouth Brethren, etc. 

Over a year ago a confrére and I were invited into a settlement 
made up entirely of non-Catholics; and we organized a catechu- 
menate into which we urged fathers, mothers, even whole families 
to come, and after sufficient instruction to be received into the 
Church. We were very successful in our endeavor; because every 
family, eighteen in all, became Catholics. Yet, in the case of one 
family we received only the six children into the Church. The 
parents present a problem. It is of them I wish to inquire. 

Ethelred, about 40 years old, was baptized as an infant in the 
Episcopalian Church. Grown to manhood he was re-baptized by 
immersion by a Baptist minister in one of the Southern States, 
U.S.A. Ethelrita went through the same kind of double baptism. 
They were married before a Justice of the Peace in that same South- 
ern State in the year 1922. After one child was born, they dis- 
agreed and separated. Ethelrita married again legally; but Ethel- 
red began to live with Elizabeth without any legal ceremony, and 
he has had by her the six children already referred to as received 
into the Church. 

Ethelred and Elizabeth also ardently desire to become Catholics. 
Is there any approved way of giving them conjugal liberty? 


Not, of course, on the score of non-baptism in fact or in valid- 
ity, because those two Episcopalian baptisms bestowed in in- 
fancy are not likely when investigated to be found worse than 
probably invalid. Had there been only the two Baptist baptisms, 
the chances are that upon investigation they would be found pre- 
sumptively invalid by reason of having been conferred under a 
baptismal ritual patently heretical (for a discussion of Baptist 
baptism see my article in the February and March issues of this 
Review for 1940). 

But there is a way to conjugal liberty for these waiting catechu- 
mens as likely as is presumptive death where the separated part- 
ner is long absent and apparently dead. That way is through 
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the application of the presumption of conditional consent based 
upon the widespread doctrine and practice of divorce. I ap- 
plied that presumption to an actual case under fictitious names 
in the pages of this REview in December, 1938. The only reac- 
tion produced by that article to my knowledge was the letter re- 
ceived from a defensor vinculi in one of the British oversea do- 
minions. The writer said he acquiesced in my arguments, and 
thought any other method of dealing with divorced converts, 
suppositis supponendis, was unreal. So let us summarize the 
law outlined in that other case and then apply it to the case of 
Ethelred-Elizabeth. 


The Law on Presumptively Invalid Mariages 


The presumption is that converts coming into the Church 
either from infidelity or heresy can be treated as invalidly mar- 
ried, that is, dealt with as if unmarried whenever a given set of 
circumstances present at the marriage, and determined in prin- 
ciple by successive decisions of the Holy See, directly or indirectly 
proclaim the existence of conditional consent. And these various 
sets of circumstances are as clearly discernible from an extra- 
judicial investigation as are the circumstances constituting the 
presumption of death in the case of an absent spouse. 

Cardinal Gasparri enumerates the sets of circumstances which 
the Holy See has already declared presumptions of conditional 
consent, and therefore of invalid marriage. 

(1) Under § 909 in ‘‘De Matrimonio,’’ His Eminence cites an 
Instruction given in this matter to the Vicar Apostolic of Oceanica 
on April 6, 1843. Here the Holy Office declares that any con- 
jugal union contracted with a condition repugnant to the sub- 
stance of marriage (in this instance to its indissolubility) is cer- 
tainly null and void. And there are not a few marriage formulas 
used by Protestants which are contaminated by this invalidating 
condition, the condition being contained in the words as distinct 
as these: J contract with you as long as you shall remain faithful. 
The same intention is expressed at times in a manner sufficiently 
manifest by facts, or by words and facts together; and this hap- 
pens when the use or the custom of the localities interprets the 
said words or facts in such a way that consent to a perpetual and 
indissoluble union is understood not to have been given. 

The citation then goes on to recall the truth well known to ex- 
perts that a valid marriage can be contracted with a mere con- 
comitant error about its indissolubility; for the general intention 
of contracting marriage according to the institution of Christ pre- 
vails, and that general intention may be said to absorb or swallow 
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up the private error. But where a formula is used containing an 
explicit or an implicit condition, then we cannot assume that the 
particular error becomes absorbed in the general intention of con- 
tracting marriage in accordance with the institution of Christ. 

Hereupon the Instruction instances the Tvansilvanica formula 
as holding a place of no minor importance among the formulas 
vitiated by an invalidating condition. There follows a descrip- 
tion of the formula used by the Calvinists of Transylvania and 
elsewhere, whereby the Protestant minister reads in an heretical 
sense the text of Matthew, xix. 9: ‘And I say to you that who- 
soever shall put away his wife except it be for fornication and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery, and he that shall her 
marry that is put away committeth adultery.”” Then after an 
explanation of the heresy read into the text, involving an exhorta- 
tion to conditional consent, the minister receives the consent it- 
self and thereupon exacts as a part of the ceremony the mutual 
oaths of fidelity, a fidelity promised so long as the fidelity is re- 
ciprocated. The Instruction further states that the formula 
would be equally vitiated by heretically quoting St. Matthew, v. 
32, or St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, xiii.4. Especially would 
this be true if the minister should give an instruction to the con- 
tracting parties (as those Calvinist ministers are accustomed to 
do) on the mutual obligations of marriage, and among the obliga- 
tions include that of fidelity until adultery is committed by the 
other party. Finally, the Instruction mentions that the oaths 
alone taken as part of the marriage ceremony are enough to in- 
validate the matrimonial contract. 

The Instruction declares lastly that the same judgment must 
be passed upon other formulas containing an explicit or an im- 
plicit condition contrary to the substance of marriage. And 
since an invalidating element can creep into the prayers or ex- 
hortations which precede or follow the formula of marriage or en- 
ter into the mutual promises the parties make, these ceremonies 
themselves must be looked into as well; for, as a rule, the form 
of oath and the mutual promises are an equivalent among such 
peoples of an understanding to this effect: ‘‘A violation will con- 
stitute a cessation of mutual rights and obligations and likewise a 
rescinding of the marriage bond itself. From such proceedings 
and also from the circumstances of the place, any ordinary by- 
stander could easily judge the kind of vitiated intention that ani- 
mated the parties.” 

(2) Under § 910 the Cardinal gives the Instruction of the Holy 
Office addressed to the Bishop of St. Albert, Canada, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1874, in answer to matrimonial queries, especially the dif- 
ficulty about the marriages of infidels who recognized divorce in 
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theory and in practice. The Holy Office is quoted as answering 
to this effect: whether the marriages in question are vitiated by 
the condition of divorce is to be judged in general by the formula 
used in consenting to marriage, or by the circumstances proxi- 
mate and remote of the marriage. The remote circumstances can 
at times be of such a nature as scarcely to allow of any doubt about 
the nullity of the marriage, as the changing or prostituting of 
wives at the recurring solemnity of a pagan festival; then there 
is the strongest of reasons for supposing that these barbarous 
people as a rule enter marriage with at least a tacit understanding 
of some condition incompatible with the good of marriage. 

(3) Under § 911 His Eminence makes his last citation from 
the Holy Office by quoting half a dozen declarations from the In- 
struction sent to the Bishop of Nesqually, Washington, on Janu- 
ary 24, 1877. Most of these declarations recapitulate the 
matter of the two previous Instructions. However, topic sen- 
tences are well worth citing, for each one comes close to laying 
down either a principle of procedure-or a principle of determina- 
tion. To begin with, there is the reminder that each case is to 
be gone into separately, and that no general presumption can re- 
place this individual investigation. And as to the inyestigation 
itself, the last question to be resolved will always be this: ‘‘Now 
that facts have been looked into with due care and diligence, does 
it appear that there was a condition in any manner placed by the 
parties, directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, contrary to 
the perpetuity and indissolubility of the conjugal bond; in other 
words, was the marriage contracted with the depraved intention 
of not consenting to a perpetual obligation?’’ As a means of as- 
certaining this, the Instruction enjoins that not only should the 
words expressive of matrimonial consent be considered, but also 
the facts should be weighed which can qualify either the expres- 
sion itself of consent or the mode of its expression. If the facts 
be indicative of the said invalidating consent, and the use or cus- 
tom of the locality so interpret them, then the likelihood will be 
that there was wanting consent to a contract perpetual and in 
every sense indissoluble. 

The references to the presumptions that attach to the use of an 
heretical ritual either of a formal or an informal nature can be 
here omitted, since they contain no enlargement of the theme of 
conditional consent vitiating marriage. But to summarize the 
concluding paragraphs will be highly pertinent. At the outset 
of the first of these two paragraphs there is ordered a careful in- 
quiry into the manners and customs of the heretics in those parts 
(the Methodists living in Washington State are referred to) in re- 
gard to their marriages. For it can happen that divorce for 
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adultery and for other causes of lesser moment is common; still, 
that need not prevent marriage from having been legitimately en- 
tered into in the act of celebration, nor from there having been 
the intention of consenting to a bond perpetual and indissoluble. 
Yet, on the other hand, it may be true that there is such a common and 
almost universal persuasion of marriage being only a temporary 
and conditional contract that it is entered into only as such. Ac- 
cordingly, an accurate investigation of the manners and the cus- 
toms of the region will throw much light upon the actual inten- 
tion of the contracting parties. 


Application of the Law 


The application of the law thus cited to the case in hand is so 
plain that it needs hardly more than statement. The Bishop of 
Nesqually was told in effect: ‘If you find the convert from a 
place where divorce flourishes in practice no less than in theory, 
in a place where divorce is a living tradition; and if you further 
find on investigation no sure signs of true and genuine consent in 
the marriage of the convert, you may safely pronounce that per- 
son upon reception into the Church as free to marry.”’ 

That was in 1877. Then divorce was relatively young as a 
vital social force. Then the churchless people among our non- 
Catholics did not constitute a clear majority of the nation’s en- 
tire population—a full 60 percent as now; nor was the Protestant 
church-going part of the population then so completely secular- 
ized in their attitude towards marriage as now. Then there 
could have been vast stretches of territory where the grinding of 
divorce mills was scarcely audible. But now so persistent is the 
grinding of those mills that hardly the youngest of adolescents 
anywhere could be unaware of the dull murmur of that pagan 
immorality, or remain uninfluenced in subsequent conjugal out- 
look by the incidental teaching. To aver that now the general 
intention among our non-Catholic countrymen is to marry in ac- 
cordance with the mind of Christ, with a mere concomitant error 
of divorce, is something that cannot be affirmed of the 60 per- 
cent of our churchless population—who do not even know if there 
be such a one as Christ the Saviour, so distant are they in atmos- 
phere from Christian tradition; nor of the vast number of non- 
Catholic church-goers, since they too have Jong since adopted in 
theory and in practice the institution of secular or civil marriage. 

If in 1877 the Holy See was able to visualize as a likelihood, to 
be determined one way or other by working presumptions, the ex- 
istence among the Methodists of Washington State of a common 
and almost universal persuasion of divorce in practice leading to con- 
ditional consent in marriage, we cannot nowforbear from saying that 
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the local likelihood has passed into national likelihood of far greater 
intensity. For everywhere religion as a conscious determining 
factor in private or public life remains largely as a dead piece of 
social atavism. The alien-born who would become an American 
citizen is called upon to forswear only two subversive doctrines, 
anarchy and polygamy; that is, he must believe perforce in legally 
constituted government and in not having more than one wife at 
atime. There may be twenty wives in succession, provided that 
after each of the first nineteen failures a divorce was duly ob- 
tained; or there may be only one de jure dissoluble union, which 
grows into a de facto indissoluble union. And who with half an 
eye to actualities can challenge the fact that we have a nation- 
wide doctrine and practice of divorce; who can gainsay the situa- 
tion that for the generality of non-Catholic Americans marriage 
is a recognized sex union, having its beginning in a public license 
followed by the legal giving of consent and having its ending in a 
validly pronounced divorce decree no less than in death, that dis- 
solver of all things living? 

In view of all that has been said, the conclusion seems inescapa- 
ble that out of the several sets of circumstances which the Holy 
See has established as presumptions of conditional consent, at 
least one is notoriously present in this Ethelred-Ethelrita case. 
I mean that the persons in question were brought up in a locality 
where a divorce-depraved attitude of mind prevailed towards 
marriage. Nor is there indication that both these persons were 
exceptions to this attitude at the time of marriage. I take for 
granted that the investigation prescribed by the Nesqually In- 
struction will show that there are no certain indications that 
Ethelred and Ethelrita, in spite of having been brought up in a 
community where the divorce persuasion was common and al- 
most universal and its practice widespread, still had true and 
valid marriage consent. Their Baptist affiliation and their justice 
of the peace marriage would in their case be two probabilities 
against any such genuine consent. The divorce law of the State 
with the consent declared before a civil official also creates a pre- 
sumption of invalidity that must be offset by certain contrary 
evidence. Such presumption is one of the several presumptions 
laid down in that Oceanica Instruction. 

I admit that an exception can be raised against this conclusion, 
an exception that at first sight looks peremptory. The difficulty 
is that the Church in practice does not regard all marriages in 
divorce-ridden countries as invalid. In fact, she presumes them 
to be valid until they are positively proved invalid. But this is 
only saying that non-Catholic marriages, supposing the certainty 
of fact, like Catholic marriages themselves enjoy the favor of law. 
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Such a state of things does not in the least militate against our 
contention; for our contention is that the Church herself has es- 
tablished certain presumptions of conditional consent in the 
marriages of divorced infidels and divorced heretics coming to the 
true Church in a manner similar to that older presumption of death 
based upon long and unaccountable absence of one of the parties. 
Unaccountable absence is not itself a direct proof of death; and 
sad indeed would be the lot of the partner thus abandoned and in 
consequence condemned to a life of enforced celibacy if there did 
not exist that presumption of death when the absence is long and 
unaccountable. It is enough that any given marriage may be 
probably valid for the Church to enforce the rule im favorem mat- 
rimonii. Besides, the Church is not called upon to cognize the 
actual as opposed to the presumptive status of non-Catholic 
marriages. Granted that she were directly aware of ninety per- 
cent of those marriages being invalid, would she not still be bound 
for reasons of public policy to continue to bring them under the 
general rule of favor matrimonii? But who will argue that she 
cannot make an exception to this rule when the favor fidei enters 
into the premises? 

And this is precisely what she did in the Nesqually Instruction; 
for that Instruction shows in its baptismal phases that, as far as 
the Church knew, some of the baptisms of those Methodist con- 
verts, when the ordered tests were applied, might be found to be 
certainly valid. Still, she was willing that persons of that kind 
also might be presumed to have contracted marriage with con- 
ditional consent, and therefore invalid consent, wherever the 
divorce persuasion was common and almost universal, and wher- 
ever investigation in given cases did not show that the presumed 
likelihood was untrue. Nor is it here impertinent to remark 
that, if the greater probability of invalid marriage in 1877 could 
be reputed as six to four, the greater probability of invalid mar- 
riage can now be reputed as something like nine to one. The de- 
generation of Christian beliefs among non-Catholics will not let us 
think otherwise. Even certainly sacramental marriages were 
not excluded from the Nesqually presumption of conditional con- 
sent. But the case in hand is only doubtfully sacramental; and 
no amount of investigation could result in showing it to be cer- 
tainly sacramental. 

There is in some quarters a conviction, I willingly concede, 
that the more converts we allow to marry again, the worse; that 
conjugal declarations of freedom are a scandal to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. But scandal may be permitted for a suffi- 
cient cause, since justice takes precedence of charity. And the 
scandal does appear more imaginary than real. For among 
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Catholics there is the impression, erroneous in part of course, 
that all non-Catholic marriages are invalid. And an attempt to 
give our own people generally a measure of marriage knowledge 
somewhat more in keeping with their needs in the midst of a 
post-Christian population would be quite in order; for there is a 
real danger of ill-informed Catholics (and in this matter most 
Catholics belong to that category) being truly scandalized when 
they come in contact with Catholic marriages that have to be 
declared null and void, because there is no denying the petitioner 
his plea when juridically established and unreversed on appeal. 

As for non-Catholics, isn’t there just a trifle too much concern 
for them? We must primarily seek the good of our own; and if 
that good is sufficiently promoted, the good of the outsiders will 
follow almost automatically. The Church is overcome in sec- 
tions, not by enmity without, but by weakness within. Here I 
might repeat what Msgr. Day reported to the Holy Office when 
he applied from Helena for his second dispensation from a natu- 
ral marriage in favor of the faith. In answer to the query if 
Catholics, and above all non-Catholics, would be scandalized by 
the dissolution of the marriage, the Monsignor replied that we 
have two sorts of non-Catholics among us: one group, while not 
understanding the Church’s matrimonial procedure, gladly con- 
cedes that the Church is consistent with herself, and does not 
out of human respect hesitate to apply her principles where facts 
warrant the application; the other group are insincere and cap- 
tious in their criticisms, and if the Church were to pay any atten- 
tion to them she would never permit the use of the Pauline privi- 
lege, much less pronounce declarations of nullity. 

Why, then, take away by discouragement, by dilatory tactics 
and even by refusal to act, the right of converts to have their pre- 
vious marriages passed upon in the light of the Church’s Canons 
and the Church’s jurisprudence? Why fear the remote and dis- 
regard the near? Why be concerned by what non-Catholics 
will think, and not be bothered at all by the sight of countless 
souls living in civil unions from which no escape is tolerated, or 
thrown into civil unions by an infatuation that might have been 
made to terminate in sacramental bonds? Pope St. Pius V had 
no such fear in his Constitution, Romani Pontificis, of August 2, 
1571, by which he allowed converted polygamists to choose any 
one of their wives if she were willing to become a Catholic. Nor 
did the Holy Office in the Nesqually Instruction and other In- 
structions quoted. Who are we to narrow those limits of the 
faith? Yes, we look forward under the heaven-sent impulse of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and other lay missionary 
movements to mass conversions. That will mean the wholesale 
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use of the Pauline privilege. And why should not that happy 
event mean an equally multiplied construction of non-Catholic 
marriages in accord with those pre-contemporary presumptions 
of the Holy Office, which, like what Chesterton says of the Church 
herself, has only one fault: ‘It is ahead of time, never behind 
time.”’ 

So, I would say as a last word that I am utterly unable to see 
any reason of solidity for excluding Ethelred and Elizabeth, when 
received into the Church, from enjoying the presumption of 
Ethelred having contracted marriage with conditional consent 
and of their therefore being as Catholics conjugally free. But 
this presumption must be officially applied by the local Ordinary 
or his delegate; otherwise the favor matrimonii continues to hold 
in the Ethelred-Ethelrita marriage. 








Our Sunday Masses 
By Joun J. Turices, S.V.D. 


Spiritual renewal is the great demand of our time. Most of us 
see Clearly that the old order of things is bankrupt, and that a 
new order is being born amidst manifold political and social woes. 
Some people go a step farther and look for new ideas from which 
they wish to shape the new humanity. To us this line of thought 
seems dangerous, because we know that the needed reform must 
come from within—from the permanent resources of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, from a deeper spirit of faith, from a more intense 
sacramental life, and from more conscientious observance of the 
Commandments. The so-called Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, with its disastrous consequences, casts its sinister 
shadow even over our era—with this difference, however, that 
then heresy was the order of the day, while now it is apostasy; 
then Satan sifted the nations like wheat, whereas now the indi- 
viduals are sifted in the same sieve and are called upon to take 
their final stand with regard to Christ. Allegiance to Christ or 
Antichrist is becoming the plain issue of our day. 

Spiritual renewal should begin at and flow from the altar. As 
1900 years ago the Divine Victim on Calvary inaugurated the 
spiritual reclamation of mankind, hopelessly forlorn and spiritu- 
ally destitute, so to-day we must look upon the unbloody Sacrifice 
of the Altar as the wellspring of Catholic activity and moral reno- 
vation. In the Foreword to Thorold’s recent book on “The 
Mass and the Spirit of Prayer,’’ His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley 
declares: ‘‘Catholic writers, on the Continent of Europe and in 
the English-speaking countries, have of late years been increas- 
ingly occupied with the Mass. This is a most encouraging sign. 
It may well be that the evils which surround us in the troubled 
confusion of our time will yield only to a pronounced renewal 
among Christians of the spirit of prayer and sacrifice. There is 
great need for us all to identify ourselves with the Sacrifice and 
prayer of Christ Our Lord. Especially is the Mass, the daily re- 
newal of the Sacrifice of Calvary, the centre of all Catholic life.’”’ 

Keeping this in mind, we at once see the vast importance of our 
Sunday Masses for the spiritual renewal of mankind. In the 
Sunday Mass we find the heart and pulse of parish life. It is here 
that the bulk of our people are spiritually enlivened, fortified, and 
sanctified. It is during this great public act of the Mystical Body 
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of Christ that spiritual energy is restored to the lax and the fallen, 
while ample graces are implored for the begetting of new members. 
It is the Sunday Mass which is of obligation for all Catholics, and 
both its celebrant and the people receive special graces to ful- 
fill their sacred duty. It is also on the Sunday and the leading 
feasts of the year that the Missa pro populo is offered for the 
spiritual benefit of the members of the parish. Hence we may say 
that the greatest weekly event in the parish is the celebration of 
the Sunday Mass. Here the keynote is struck for the spiritual 
program of a new week of labor, worry, and temptation; here 
strength must be gathered to withstand the assaults of Satan for 
another week; here it is that our people most closely approach 
the Deity, when they co-offer the Sacrifice of the New Law, re- 
live the Communion of Saints, and imbibe the spirit of Catholic 
Action. 

In view of this we must conclude that all efforts that are liturgi- 
cally possible should be exerted to make our Sunday Masses effec- 
tive. Our pastoral success will depend upon the manner in which 
these Masses are conducted. Every thoughtful priest is con- 
vinced that, if the Sunday Mass is what it ought to be, it will 
serve as the most powerful means of keeping his people faithful 
and of gaining new converts. All good things come from above: 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it. 
Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth 
it” (Ps. cxxvi. 1-2). In a parish where divine worship is kept 
pure and undefiled, where faith and hope are ever deepening, 
where the spirit of sacrifice and prayer reigns supreme, there is no 
problem of defection. To quote the words of Karl Adam: ‘‘Holy 
Mass is a tremendously real experience of the reality of Golgotha. 
And a stream of sorrow and repentance, of love and devotion, of 
heroism and the spirit of sacrifice, flows out from the altar and 
passes through the praying multitude.”’ 

Yet, who does not know that there is a considerable number of 
parishes in our country wherein the spiritual life is stagnant, be- 
cause the Mass, the chief source of spiritual life and development, 
is almost sealed up? A subdued murmur of rebellion rises from 
the pews, and this may grow into a hostile attitude which will end 
in wholesale defections. Such lay resentment is found even in 
devout people, because they instinctively realize that it is the 
Mass which matters, and it is the Mass which has in some places 
become subordinate to other aims. Will such disesteem of the 
Mass not eventually lead to religious suicide, spiritual anemia, and 
the wholesale scandal of those who earnestly wish to serve God? 

There are three factors especially which in many parishes mili- 
tate against the supernatural effects which the Mass should pro- 
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duce in the hearts of the faithful. These factors are speed, ir- 
reverence, and lack of devotion. It is true that we are living in 
an age of speed. Modern life is restless, nerve-wrecking, and 
merciless. In secular pursuits we welcome speed, though its price 
be costly, and this speed many of us unfortunately try to repro- 
duce in the sanctuary. We claim that our people demand it, and 
that they shall have it, cost what may. Little do we realize the 
baneful effects of this sinful hurry in our own souls and in the souls 
of our parishioners. 

How insignificant is time when compared with the endless vis- 
tas of eternity; and how mean is our great hurry at Mass when 
we are face to face with the Eternal Son of God! We priests are 
never so great as we are at Mass, and also never so puny. Our 
greatness lies in being fit ministers of Christ, whose majesty over- 
whelms His good servants. As Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical 
on the Catholic Priesthood declares: “And thus the ineffable 
greatness of the human priest stands forth in all its splendor; for 
he has power over the very Body of Jesus Christ, and makes it 
present upon the altar. In the name of Christ Himself he offers 
up a victim infinitely pleasing to the Divine Majesty. ‘Wondrous 
things are these,’ justly exclaims St. John Chrysostom, ‘so won- 
derful that they surpass wonder.’ ”’ In these “wondrous things 
that surpass wonder” our human littleness is revealed, and we 
offer a sad affront to Him whose ministers we are when we care- 
lessly rush through the Mass. We stand there in the midst of 
trembling Angels admiring our priestly powers; we are sur- 
rounded by great Saints overawed at the privilege that is ours. 
Shall we, clothed as we are with God’s majesty, fail to understand 
the greatness of the act which we perform? Those of us who think 
of these things lose all desire to hasten through the Sunday Mass. 

Some time ago the writer had dinner with a certain priest. 
As the meal proceeded in its course, the priest asked me a rather 
delicate question. 

“What would you do,” he said, “‘in this case? A certain pastor 
has given orders to his assistants to finish the Sunday Masses, in- 
cluding announcements, sermon, and Communions, within twenty- 
three minutes. You see, Masses are on a half-hour schedule, and 
seven minutes are needed to empty and refill the church.” 

After a little hesitation I replied: ‘‘I would ask for a change.”’ 

“Not I,” said he; “I would simply rebel’’ (meaning that he 
would refuse to obey such an order). 

His solution was better than mine, because changes are not so 
easily made, and disobedience here was not really a sin. In say- 
ing Mass an assistant priest is first of all responsible to God, and 
irreverence at the altar is a terrible thing. 
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Some pastors, however, are more generous than this. They 
allow at least from thirty to thirty-five minutes to an assistant 
for the Sunday Mass. Even so there is grave danger of irrever- 
ence or scandal, because if we consider that into this allotted time 
must be compressed the lengthy announcements, a short sermon, 
and a number of Communions, there remain hardly more than 
fifteen minutes for the Mass proper. Here it is often the assistant 
who, to the great chagrin of the pastor, shortens the sermon to 
such an extent that he gets the people out of church in less than 
half an hour, and then thinks that he has done some great work 
in the vineyard of the Lord! 

Thus, we see that speed has become the watchword with many 
priests in the sanctuary. “The quicker, the better,’”’ they say; 
and in some cities there is a certain rivalry among the clergy as to 
who can say the fastest Mass. Nor are some of our modern 
Catholics slow in taking advantage of this situation. A priest 
who refuses to conform to this false standard of worship soon 
realizes that one way of drawing crowds is to emulate other 
churches. This very fact makes some pastors nervous about the 
length of the sermon. One of these told me that the limit for my 
sermon was to be seven minutes, five minutes would be better, and 
two minutes would be just fine. A thought then crossed my mind 
which I would not express at the time. It was to this effect: 
‘“‘That’s the sure way to subvert our Catholic congregations.” 

A peculiar feeling is getting into the heads of many lay people 
to-day. This is often suppressed, and hardly ever voiced in our 
presence; nevertheless, it is present in their minds and openly 
discussed in lay circles. It is the fear that the Catholic clergy is 
abdicating its spiritual leadership. In an age like ours, when 
false prophets are legion and in some cases (e.g., the Communists 
and the Witnesses of Jehovah) show such fury in attacking the 
very foundations of Western civilization and Christianity, there 
is great need of effective preaching. To-day as ever Christ is the 
Light of the World, and we must show Him as such if we are to 
dispel the false philosophy of neo-paganism which surrounds us 
on every side. Most of our people are hungering for the Word of 
God, because they realize the grave danger which threatens their 
spiritual life. The breakdown of family life, the misunderstand- 
ing and debasement of marriage, the prevalence of divorce, birth 
prevention, social injustice, and the wholesale corruption of the 
young are basic evils in modern society. As errors begin in the 
head and end in the heart, so cures must likewise first come to the 
mind. This is another way of saying that we must return to ef- 
fective preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. If we wish to 
win in the great fight which is ours to-day, we must use “the 
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sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God,” for “‘not in bread 
alone doth man live, but in every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God” (Matt., iv. 4; Deut., viii. 3). 

There is grave danger that the short sermons to which we have 
become accustomed will no longer suffice to keep our people faith- 
ful during the present religious crisis. How can the priest hope 
to refute in five minutes all the false principles which his people 
have absorbed during the whole week? In his Encyclical on the 
Catholic Priesthood, Pope Pius XI discusses this question: 


“Consider the truths themselves which the priest, if faithful to 
his ministry, must frequently inculcate. Ponder them one by one 
and dwell upon their inner power; for they make plain the influence 
of the priest, and how strong and beneficent it can be for the moral 
education, social concord and peaceful development of peoples. 
He brings home to young and old the fleeting nature of the present 
life; the perishableness of earthly goods; the immortality of the 
soul; the severity of divine judgment; the spotless holiness of the 
divine gaze that reads the hearts of all; the justice of God, ‘which 
will render to every man according to his work.’ These and similar 
lessons the priest teaches; a teaching fitted indeed to moderate 
the feverish search for pleasure and the uncontrolled greed for 
worldly goods that debase so much of modern life, and spur on the 
different classes of society to fight one another like enemies, instead 
of helping one another like friends.” 


Our Sunday Masses are usually said in such feverish haste that 
effective preaching on these important topics is out of the ques- 
tion. Add to this, that in some churches the announcements 
take up the larger part of the time allotted to the pulpit. Why 
wonder when a priest who spends five or ten minutes on such 
“exhortations” as these finds that the people have lost all relish 
for the Word of God! Frequently it is the so-called ‘money 
talk,’”’ repeated ad nauseam, which is responsible for our short 
sermons and the apathy of the people towards the preaching. 
When they realize that the Word of God is treated as of secondary 
importance, they lose all proper respect for the message of the 
priest. On the other hand, a well-instructed and well-served 
laity will gladly fulfill its financial obligations towards the parish. 

In the third place, we ought to consider the lack of devotion 
which results from undue haste and irreverence at Mass. True 
devotion is a delicate flower which blossoms in the garden of 
God’s love. As the author of the “Imitation” teaches: ‘“‘The 
grace of devotion must be awaited with a good hope and humble 
patience. Still impute it to thy sins when it is not given, or 
when also it is secretly taken away.”” At Mass we deal with a 
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jealous God who says: “I am the Lord thy God, a jealous God” 
(Deut., v. 9). He is jealous of His own honor and of our hearts. 
If He is pleased with our service, He deigns to communicate Him- 
self to us by love; if He is displeased, He withdraws His love 
from us. He passes judgment upon our conduct in every Mass 
we offer to His Divine Majesty. Of course, we know that the 
Father is always pleased in His Divine Son, even if He is offered 
with polluted hands. At the same time we are aware that He is 
highly displeased with an irreverent mind and a sinful heart, es- 
pecially in a priest at the altar, for “‘unto priests especially it is 
said in the Law: ‘Be ye holy; for I, the Lord your God, am 
holy’ ” (“Imitation of Christ’). Undue haste and irreverence 
in saying Mass must dry up the fountain of devotion. As an 
ordinary action performed mechanically and hurriedly leaves 
little or no impression on the soul, so the careless reénacting of 
the religious drama of Calvary causes blindness in our minds and 
chills our hearts. 

Nor are the supernatural effects of our haste and irreverence 
less pronounced in the hearts of the attendants. On the whole, 
we may say that a good spiritual thermometer of the standard 
of a parish is the extent of devotion of its people towards the 
Holy Eucharist, and also that our conduct at the altar sets the 
standard. We read repeatedly in the Lives of the Saints of the 
wonders which good clerical example has wrought in a parish; 
the opposite is likewise true. Lay persons who possess the spirit 
of God wish to see the things of God revered and loved. The 
measure of their edification by a devout celebrant of Mass is gen- 
erally also the measure of their disedification by the irreverent 
celebrant. For they keenly realize the greatness of the act we 
perform at the altar, and if we do not show respect to Christ at 
the altar, they too will eventually come to contemn His presence 
and find no relish in it. The weaker brethren especially will 
quickly lose the little devotion which they formerly possessed. 

In particular, the future of the Liturgical Movement is ad- 
versely affected by haste and irreverence at Mass. We are fully 
convinced that the Mass is the fundamental sacerdotal, and 
therefore the primary social, function. We are teaching our 
people the necessity of assisting at this great social act, because 
in this manner they will properly exercise their lay priesthood and 
draw greater spiritual benefit from the Sacrifice. However, this 
union of priest and people can hardly be efficacious at Mass if we 
do not say or sing that Mass according to an objective standard, 
the liturgical law. Just imagine yourself for a minute in a pew 
trying to read the Mass from an English missal with a celebrant 
who races through the Mass at top speed. The attempt is 
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doomed to failure from the start, and the average layman will be 
greatly puzzled to explain how the priest at the altar can recite 
so many prayers and perform so many ceremonies in so short a 
time. Besides, one frequently meets lay persons to-day who are 
sufficiently instructed in the liturgy to pass an independent judg- 
ment as to whether the manner in which their priest says or sings 
the Mass is in accordance with or contrary to the rubrics. The 
result is a certain critical attitude among such lay persons which 
is bound to create an unhealthy spiritual atmosphere. Writing 
in this Review on “The Liturgical Revival—Whither?’”’ (No- 
vember, 1938, p. 141), Fr. Joseph Dowling goes so far as to state: 


“Decorum in the sanctuary and attention to the principal pre- 
scriptions of the liturgical books are no longer sufficient. If details 
are omitted, the omission will be noted and, what is more important, 
commented on unfavorably. It will do little good to inveigh against 
this critical attitude; unless the cause is corrected by scrupulous 
observance of liturgical law, the entire movement will degenerate 
into a search for violations of the rubrics.” 


The Liturgical Movement is deserving of our best attention, 
because its promised fruits, the sanctification of the individual 
and human society, are greatly desiderated to-day. This atten- 
tion we can give by means of timely instruction of the laity and 
by faultless clerical example in the sanctuary. 

The remedy of the situation described above is quite simple. 
All we need to do is to return to or maintain correct priestly 
standards. Our Sunday Masses, if they be Low Masses, should 
last at least 45 minutes. Supposing that the Masses are held 
every hour, this will leave 15 minutes for emptying and refilling 
the church. It is simply an abuse to have Masses every 30 
minutes, or even every 45 minutes; for this practice will lead to 
serious consequences. Either the celebrant will say the Mass 
with too much haste, or he will neglect his sacred duty of preach- 
ing God’s Word. At the same time, his great hurry in saying 
the Sunday Mass will lead him to celebrate in a manner contrary 
to the rubrics of the Missal. On this matter St. Alphonsus de- 
clares (“Dignity and Duties of the Priesthood,” p. 48): 


“He who violates the rubrics cannot be excused from sin, and he 
who is guilty of a grievous neglect of them cannot be excused from 
mortal sin. All arises from an anxiety to have the Mass soon 
finished. Some say Mass with as much haste as if the walls were 
about to fall, or as if they expected to be attacked by pirates without 
getting time to flee. Some priests spend two hours in useless con- 
versation, or in treating of worldly affairs, and are all haste in cele- 
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brating Mass. As they begin the Mass without reverence, so they 
begin to consecrate, to take Jesus Christ into their hands, and to 
communicate with as much irreverence as if the Holy Sacrament 
were common bread. They should be told what the Venerable John 
d’Avila said one day to a priest who celebrated with haste and ir- 
reverence: ‘For God’s sake, treat Him better, for He is the Son of 
a good Father.’ The Lord commanded the priests of the Old Law 
to tremble through reverence in approaching His sanctuary: ‘Rev- 
erence My sanctuary.’ And still we see scandalous irreverence in 
priests of the New Law while they stand at the altar in the presence 
of Jesus Christ; while they converse with Him, take Him into their 
hands, offer Him in sacrifice, and eat His flesh.”’ 


In another place this holy Doctor remarked: ‘‘O God, it would 
be necessary to weep, and even to shed tears of blood, at the 
manner in which many priests celebrate Mass”’ (op. cit., p. 219). 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the center and source of the 
sanctification of priest and people alike. If we celebrate Mass 
slowly and devoutly, we perform a great work of sanctification 
for ourselves and our people. On the other hand, if we are over- 
hasty and irreverent at Mass, God’s curse must eventually strike 
us. To quote St. Alphonsus again (0p. cit., p. 220): 


“In my Moral Theology I have shown, by the authority of many 
theologians, that to celebrate Mass in less than a quarter of an hour 
cannot be excused from grievous sin. This doctrine rests on two 
reasons: first, the irreverence that in so short a Mass is offered to 
the Holy Sacrifice; secondly, the scandal that is given to the people. 
As to the reverence due to the Sacrifice, we have adduced the words 
of the Council of Trent, commanding priests to celebrate Mass with 
the greatest possible devotion: ‘All industry and diligence are to be 
applied that it be performed with the greatest possible outward 
show of devotion and piety.’ The Council adds that to neglect 
even this external devotion due to the Sacrifice is a species of im- 
piety: ‘Irreverence that can hardly be separated from impiety.’ 
As the due performance of the ceremonies constitutes reverence, so 
to perform them badly is an irreverence which, when grievous, is a 
mortal sin.”’ 


With regard to the scandal given to the people, St. Alphonsus 
says (op. cit., p. 221): 


“And here it is necessary to consider what the same Council of 
Trent says in another place, that the ceremonies have been instituted 
by the Church in order to excite in the faithful the veneration and 
esteem due to so great a sacrifice and to the most sublime mysteries 
that it contains. But instead of inspiring reverence, these cere- 
monies, when performed with great haste, diminish and destroy the 
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veneration of the people for so holy a mystery. . . . This scandal cannot 
be excused from mortal sin.” 


In conclusion, we can easily see the vast importance which our 
Sunday Masses have for the spiritual life and development of our 
own soul and for the souls of our people. As things stand to-day, 
it would be difficult to lay too much stress upon the correction of 
certain abuses that have crept in. However, it would also be 
difficult to lay down an iron-clad rule for the duration of the 
Sunday Masses. Generally speaking, the Sunday Mass of aver- 
age length can be said with reverence and devotion in twenty-five 
minutes. If we consider forty-five minutes as the minimum in- 
terval allowed for the Low Masses on Sunday, we have twenty 
minutes left for the sermon, short announcements and distribution 
of Holy Communion. In his ‘‘Moral and Pastoral Theology” 
(III, p. 146), Father H. Davis, S.J., maintains that the publicly 
read Mass “should not exceed half an hour, in addition to the 
time taken by sermon and notices. But as Mass should be cele- 
brated with great devotion, it would ‘seem impossible to say it in 
much less than half an hour. Undue haste, without good reason, 
is venially sinful, and would be seriously sinful if there were 
grave irreverence or grave scandal.’’ Much spiritual good can be 
accomplished if the celebration of our Sunday Masses is given 
the importance which it rightly deserves, and if we teach our 


people to exercise their lay priesthood to the full extent so that 
they will acquire the necessary spirit of sacrifice and prayer. 











The Spiritualization of Mankind 
By Ki.ian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VIII. The Christian Family 


There can be no domestic, national, or international unity 
without truly religious families which inculcate the love of God 
and neighbor, and aspire to higher values than natural and ma- 
terial things. This is also true and important in view of the 
last end of man. By way of the family man enters legitimately 
into this world, and it is also the family that should imbue him 
with such principles of life as will make happy entry into the next 
world at once possible and probable. This requires a special 
type of family, entirely different from the worldly type of family 
now prevailing. Unless this requirement is kept in mind and 
acted upon, the welfare of the State and of the Kingdom of God 
on earth is endangered. 

The family always was and still is the most important unit of 
mankind. As the families are, so the community will be. The 
whole cannot be better than its constituent parts. It is, there- 
fore, but natural that Christ who had come to save mankind 
should give His first attention to the sanctification of the home 
and family. He not only willed to be born in a family, but He 
also lived in the family for all but the last three years of His 
earthly life. His hidden life in Nazareth was to be the standard 
of Christian family life for all time to come. The Gospel out- 
lines the family life of Christ by recording its more important 
episodes. St. Luke relates the annunciation, incarnation, na- 
tivity, presentation, flight to Egypt, and the return to Nazareth. 
As the only further event he describes the early visit to the Temple 
of Jerusalem and what happened there. About the years follow- 
ing until He left His home, the Evangelist says nothing but that 
“Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with God and 
man’’ (Luke, ii. 52). 

These last events about the home life of Jesus are read in the 
Gospel of the Feast of the Holy Family, and the Mass and Office 
for this day contain some beautiful lessons for Christian families 
to take to heart. In the Lessons of the First Nocturn of this 
feast, St. Paul, having explained that with Christ His followers 
have also risen to a new life, tells us to follow the teachings of 
Christ, because He is among us (in His Church) and instructs 
us. Thereafter, the Apostle states the teachings of Christ: 
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“Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it behoveth in the Lord. 
“Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter towards them. 
“Children, obey your parents in all things... . 

‘Fathers, provoke not your children to indignation. . . .” 


To all—parents, children, servants and masters—he says: ‘“‘Be 
instant in prayer’’ (Col., iii. 18-iv. 2). 

Pope Leo XIII expands this instruction in the Lessons of the 
Second Nocturn: “The fathers of families have in Joseph a true 
model of vigilance, loyalty, and domestic care. . . .The mothers 
have in Mary an example of love, modesty, perfect submission, 
and conjugal fidelity. . . .The children see in Jesus a model of per- 
fect obedience which they should admire, cultivate, and imitate.” 
The learned Pope continues: ‘All may learn from the Holy 
Family. . . .Those of royal blood and rulers may learn from the 
royal family of David how to preserve their dignity and to rule 
with kindness. . . .The wealthy may learn to esteem virtues more 
than material possessions. . . .Laborers and the poor may learn 
from the humble family of Nazaréth to work diligently, to be 
thrifty and satisfied with the will of God.” The Oration ex- 
plains the objective of the feast beautifully: ‘“‘O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who by subjecting Thyself unto Mary and Joseph hast 
sanctified domestic life with unspeakable virtues, do Thou grant 
that, by the help of Mary and Joseph, we may order our lives 
after the example of thy Holy Family, and obtain everlasting 
fellowship with it.” Lex orandi, lex credendi. Prayer also de- 
termines our life and actions. Hence the final injunction of St. 
Paul: ‘‘Be instant in prayer.” 

No Christian way of life, including family life, can be successful 
without a religious spirit and practice. It may be prosperous, 
but this is not the finalend. Within the home religion smoothens 
and tempers the different characters. It promotes a fuller un- 
derstanding and a deeper appreciation of the sanctity and unity 
of matrimony. In the exercise of religion, prayer in all its forms 
must hold the first place. Speaking to the ladies of Rome, Pope 
Pius XII declared that the negation of God is the cause of the 
world’s ills to-day, including those of the family. Where prayer 
is neglected, God is negated and often denied, at least in practice. 

Prayer is the most hopeful, the most effective, and in truth the 
only medium to spiritualize the family as a unit and every man 
in particular. The spiritualizing of mankind must begin with 
the individual. There are spirits that draw man and society away 
from God. The Evil Spirit is one of them, but the most danger- 
ous is the materialistic or earthly spirit of man himself. In 
spite of religious exercises, in spite of the reception of the Sacra- 
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ments, in spite of prayer and extrovert Catholic Action, this purely 
human spirit may prevail. This spirit, if not combatted, is more 
dangerous than Satan, the world, and the flesh, because it de- 
lights in everything that pleases man without seriously consider- 
ing the will of God. Against this widely prevailing natural 
spirit, St. Paul gives no other remedy but: “Be instant in 
prayer.” Prayer lifts man from the earth to God. 

Several good treatises on the Christian family have appeared 
recently. They all concern themselves with the virtues to be 
practised and the evils to be shunned. They enumerate the 
vices pointed out in the Encyclical on ‘‘Chaste Wedlock”’ (di- 
vorce, birth control, companionate and experimental marriages, 
etc.), but very few point out the outstanding value of prayer in 
avoiding them. Nevertheless, what an old missionary said re- 
mains ever true: ‘None of these evils and all the domestic vir- 
tues are found in families where prayers are said in common and 
where husbands and wives kneel down to pray before they re- 
tire.” Unfortunately, the American way of life is not identical 
with the Christian way of life. 

At present it is not necessary to add much more on the desir- 
able domestic virtues already enumerated in this and preceding 
articles. What has been said about the virtues to be practised 
by individuals ought to suffice, because domestic virtues are the 
sum-total of the virtues of the members coérdinated for the wel- 
fare of the whole family. It may be more timely and practical 
to discuss some means that will strengthen the will of Catholics 
to lead a good family life and increase their confidence in the as- 
sistanceofGod. Pope Pius XI also suggested that means should be 
found and applied to make Christian married life possible and 
less burdensome. Of course, condoning existing crimes or per- 
haps excusing and justifying them by calling attention to the ex- 
isting social and economic conditions is always wrong. It may 
also happen that information true in itself may seriously weaken 
the so necessary confidence in God. 

As an example, birth control may serve. Birth control in 
whatever way it is practised cannot be said to be pleasing to God, 
except by abstinence for a higher reason. A serious situation faces 
pastors of souls. Fully 60 per cent of the families in the United 
States have either no children at all or only one or two. Catho- 
lics must be among them. Such a situation is not remedied or 
improved by saying that the problem is 90 per cent economic. 
It is not, but it certainly may be 90 per cent criminal, because 
economic reasons are not as a rule sufficient to induce one to ac- 
cept celibacy. Formerly, there was an unshakable belief in the 
providence of God, and there still is among people not heavily 
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endowed with goods of this world. Many had a strong faith in 
the blessing of God, and were convinced that a curse of God in- 
vited by malpractice could not be staved off by material excuses. 
The believing poor still have the larger families, and they will 
become the lawful heirs of wealthy criminals. 

Nor can absolution be granted lightly to habitual offenders 
against the laws of nature. A child with an immortal soul can- 
not be weighed against material or social standing. The soul 
prevented from coming into existence is of greater importance 
than the building of a church. The case is plain with those who 
minimize these matters: “I will strike the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be dispersed’’ (Mark, xiv. 27). No real good can be 
expected unless God’s will is done. ‘Two parts (of the sheep) 
shall be scattered, and shall perish: but the third part shall be 
left. . . .And I will bring the third part through the fire, and will 
refine them as silver,. . .and will try them as gold is tried. They 
shall call on My name, and I will hear them. I willsay: ‘Thou 
art My people’”’ (Zach., xiii. 8-9). Who would not prefer the 
latter to the first, putting aside all worldly prudence? 

While these pages were being written, a mother called upon a 
priest and complained bitterly that God had taken away from 
her the only two sons she wanted to have, in connection with the 
national defense program. Her story was very pathetic, and she 
wound up by saying: “It would be better for mothers to have no 
children at all!’’ The listener was so perplexed by the outburst 
of this socially prominent Catholic woman that he found no 
other words to say than that his own mother had lost two sons 
through war but had seven sons still left to her. Much more 
could not well be said under the circumstances. This case, 
tragic as it is, is by no means an isolated one, at least not in so far 
as the sentiments expressed are concerned. 

There can be no doubt that with regard to family life in its 
more important phases Catholics are in troubled circumstances, 
but serious as many of these conditions are, the laws of God are 
very plain. However, all that is possible should be done to help 
and console needy families. Not only should spirituality be in- 
culcated persistently, but also the forces opposing it must be 
weakened and if possible destroyed. 

The Federation of Switzerland took an important step in this 
connection by forming a committee appointed by and represent- 
ing the Forum Helveticum. The work assigned to this committee 
was to formulate a program for the preservation of the religious 
and ethical values of the family. During the year 1940 the prob- 
lems were studied and recommendations were issued that were 
subsequently approved by the Catholic Action of Switzerland. 
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The second part of the report concerns itself with the creation of 
a public opinion favorable to the upholding of Christian family 
life and principles. It contains much that is of great value for 
all countries. We intend to draw freely upon this document, 
which appeared in condensed form as a press release of the Central 
Verein. 

In order to bring about a more favorable public opinion towards 
a truly Christian family life, Catholic Action supported by the 
pulpit must create an abhorrence of all theories, philosophies, 
ideologies, and customs militating against it. This is evident, 
but the question how this can be done in a practical manner needs 
a more detailed exposition. 

(1) The first step is to arouse in everyone a personal sense of 
responsibility in restoring the family and keeping it as God in- 
tended it to be. There is no one who is not in one way or another 
interested in the family. It is the unit in which society origi- 
nates, and taken in a cumulative sense it is more important than 
the State or any other organized body. Hence, what is detri- 
mental to families hurts all mankind. When Catholic Action 
has taken root and operates in every diocese, at least the Catholic 
world will be safeguarded in this respect, since the Christian 
family is undoubtedly one of its first concerns. 

(2) Although all Catholics should know the importance, na- 
ture, and essence of matrimonial life, the whole Catholic body 
could not well be moved to action in all the fields where action is 
required. What is the concern of all would likely prove of no 
special concern to any one in particular. Smaller groups must 
be selected from among the most promising material, and must 
be specially educated for advising on the formation and uphold- 
ing of Christian marriage and the family. This education and 
training, preferably imparted by lectures or study courses, should 
bring about a full knowledge and a personal conviction of the 
religious significance and the ethical foundation of marriage and 
the family. In addition to this, the group must be prepared for 
disseminating the truths and principles presented. The earlier 
articles in this series will furnish much of the material needed 
for this task. But more must be done. The members of the 
group must preserve contact with each other for the purpose of 
solving certain problems and for concerted action, when neces- 
sary. Different groups striving for the same or similar ends 
should be combined or coérdinated in order that every field in- 
fluencing the family may be fully covered, and that all may labor 
according to the same principles. Unless this is done, too much 
power may be spent on social and economic problems, and too 
little emphasis may be placed on the more important religious 
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implications. Moreover, there should be a balanced program 
covering positive and negative, preventive and remedial, work. 

(3) These coérdinated groups, when ready, must keep up a 
systematic propaganda for influencing the public in favor of a 
religious-ethical concept of matrimony. Truths must be spread, 
errors corrected, and falsehoods exposed in such a way that there 
will remain no doubts in the mind of those who have the will to 
do what is right. 

In this connection, personal contact may be the most successful 
in individual cases, but for the creation or preservation of a 
Christian public opinion many other means must be used. For 
spreading religious propaganda, the public press is of great im- 
portance. Although it is not always easy to get specifically 
Catholic articles or features into the newspapers, it is often pos- 
sible to express one’s surprise to the editor that important state- 
ments of Catholic authorities have not been published. Editors 
are sensitive to the demands of readers, and even more so to the 
expressed wishes of advertisers. Furthermore, it is easier for a 
group to get space for communications or corrections addressed 
to the editors. Catholic publications must enlighten their 
readers about books and important articles in widely read pub- 
lications, whenever these spread errors about matrimony with 
the halo of authority. Happily, our own press is not so dependent 
on advertisers that it cannot call a spade a spade. It is a good 
sign that our Catholic papers and magazines are becoming more 
and more educational and inspirational; for this they deserve 
the wholehearted support of Catholics, who should see that one 
or more of them enter every Catholic home. When Catholics 
support their press, they will also see that propaganda for the 
Christian family will receive increased attention therein. Some 
doctrines may offend certain readers, but that is a matter of 
minor importance in a case where so great values are at stake. 

In addition to supporting and utilizing the press for propaganda 
in behalf of the Christian family, the distribution of good and prac- 
tical pamphlets among individuals and of books through libraries 
is of no small importance. Groups should engage in this field. 
Publishers will not refuse responsible groups the aids to make the 
proper selection. 

The radio has not as yet been extensively used in behalf of the 
family. The Catholic Hour addresses already published include 
but one series on this subject. A series on the essence, nature, 
and laws of Catholic marriage and their explanation would cer- 
tainly be productive of good. Evidently, the mere recommenda- 
tion of virtues would not move certain classes of people unless an 
explanation of the crimes against the family is added. This is 
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one of the delicate tasks that must be undertaken if public opinion 
is to be reformed. 

More has been done in censoring films, plays, and magazines, 
but methods could be improved. What is meant by ‘‘banned” 
or on the ‘forbidden list,’’ is well enough understood by Catholics. 
“Spotted” or “‘objectionable in parts” clearly means partly not 
bad. Very few, however, will draw the conclusion that, since 
the bad is inseparable from the whole, the whole must be rejected 
and shunned. Worldly standards do not count if they are at 
variance with the divine standards, which are the only guides 
for Catholics. Any lowering of standards is especially wrong 
and dangerous in things concerning Christian matrimony and 
family life. Carrying water on both shoulders means that one 
is neither hot nor cold. After all, Catholics must safeguard their 
own, and they can guide others only by being outspokenly Catho- 
lic. In this connection Christ Himself must be our model. He 
spoke out even at the risk of offending others, including those 
in authority. Charity does not mean a complacency with every- 
thing. 

Another public task for groups working to protect the Christian 
family is the cleansing of cabarets, dance halls, and other danger- 
ous places of amusement. In smaller places this may not be so 
difficult, and in larger cities at least public sentiment against 
them should be aroused. Even if nothing more should be 
achieved than making entertainment under parish auspices ir- 
reproachable, much good will result. Young people cannot then 
speciously justify their attendance of questionable resorts by 
saying: ‘What is the difference?” 

(4) As an auxiliary force to be drawn upon by groups, all par- 
ents should be interested in public education especially in higher 
institutions. This interest they should display in addition to 
sending their own children to Catholic schools. It is evident 
that our public education dominates the American people at 
large. Catholic attention should be extended not only to what is 
taught, but also to the guiding educational principles. Parents 
cannot delegate the responsibility for their children to just any 
kind of teachers or systems. Public school teachers of all ranks 
and grades, being the paid servants of the parents, cannot af- 
ford to resist a strong public opinion. Academic freedom may 
retain the right to teach what is true, and to teach as probable 
what is actually such, but must not become dogmatic in what is 
wrong, speculative, or sheer humbug. Formerly all teaching 
was an honored profession; public teaching to-day is a career 
or business in which novelties are used to deceive the masses and 
so gain material advantages. This makes it difficult for Catholics 
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to influence public education, and nothing but a strong public 
opinion can repel some of the attacks upon Christian living. As 
long as public educators insist on acting as the representatives of 
a pagan or at least religiously indifferent State, they get away 
with anything and everything. Not watchful waiting but con- 
certed action will avail us here. 

(5) The making of laws that directly or indirectly influence the 
Catholic family should be watched, and, if necessary, concerted 
action taken—either against them or in favor of them, as the case 
may require. Such laws may concern birth prevention, divorce, 
observance of the Lord’s Day, economic support of poor families, 
venereal diseases, alcoholism, and many other matters. It is 
well known that the most abhorrent practices are commended 
under deceptive names. To-day not everything that seems or 
sounds innocent is really such. 

In many of the matters just enumerated action has already 
been taken by national, diocesan, or local units, but it must be- 
come a universal crusade. All these questions concern individu- 
als as well as the family, Church, and State. Ways and means 
must be found and applied to interest all. Purely spiritual in- 
fluences like missions and retreats, although of primary impor- 
tance, are seemingly not sufficient under present conditions, and 
do not contribute much to improve public opinion. Other 
means must be added. Christ is the head of the natural, ma- 
terial, and secular order, as well as of the supernatural, spiritual, 
and moral order. Hence, His members must be guided accord- 
ing to His will, conniving with neither left nor right extremists. 

As a means of arousing general interest in the Christian family, 
other countries have organized Home or Family Weeks (or Con- 
gresses), during which the home, school, press, recreation, etc., 
were considered in a series of sermons supported by a forum on 
selected topics. The sermons were of an educational and in- 
spirational nature; the forum was intended to facilitate the 
drafting of practical conclusions. The special objectives of the 
Home Week were the preservation and sanctity of the family, the 
guidance and protection of youth, and the restoration or main- 
tenance of public morality. There was some difference in minor 
objectives in different places. These Weeks proved to be very 
popular; although not spectacular, they attracted the press, and 
their resolutions were brought to the notice of many who did not 
attend the sessions. Moreover, they were fruitful in many ways, 
especially when they followed a mission or retreat. Much of the 
material needed for sermons during a Family Week held in a 
parish is found in the present series of articles and the Encyclicals 
on “‘Chaste Wedlock’’ and the “Christian Education of Youth.” 
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A few more thoughts that might serve to interest parishioners in 
a gathering in behalf of the Christian family may form our con- 
clusion. 

The Liberals and other opponents of Christianity know very 
well the importance of the Christian family in the world. Al- 
though most of their attacks on the family are indirect, the re- 
sults are devastating. They fully realize the natural and super- 
natural value of the family for the Kingdom of God. Parents 
and their children are always chosen first for moral destruction. 
After this has been accomplished to a certain extent, the rest of 
their program is comparatively easy. The knowledge of this 
should arouse Catholics to meet their opponents with increased 
zeal and confidence in God. They are not fighting for some- 
thing indifferent or of small consequence. On the contrary, the 
values to be defended are really tremendous in the natural as 
well as the supernatural order. Among the natural factors that 
might be emphasized are the following: 

(1) The family could not originate except by the will of God. 
He creates the soul and entrusts the living man to the care of the 
family. The soul, naturally Christian, finds in the Christian 
family its most congenial place. Grace can there produce fruit. 

(2) The Christian family life makes young and old receptive 
for the teachings and demands of Christianity. The child natu- 
rally sees in its father “‘the image and glory of God” (I Cor., xi. 7). 
The child recognizes in him the ruler, protector, and provider 
of the home. Even the young child will find it easy to extend 
these concepts to Our Father in Heaven. Equally easy is the 
progression from a loving mother to the Mother of Christ. 
Later on, the child will extend fraternal love to other persons it may 
meet. This love might well be in proportion to the size of the 
family in which it grows up (Matt., v. 45; Luke, xv. 18 sqq.). 

(3) The moral virtues will flourish best in the Christian home. 
' The community life of the family is undoubtedly the best school 
for exercising charity, correcting faults, learning respect for author- 
ity, and implanting the Christian ideal of sex life. 

(4) For the parents, the family is the foremost workshop of 
Christianity. Religion aids parents in the education, training, 
and guidance of children, and grace will enable both parents and 
children to bear the burdens of family life. Christianity creates 
in the whole family a peace, security, and receptiveness for all 
that is good, not to be found in any other human institution. 

(5) The benefits of Christian families naturally redound to the 
State, not only biologically and morally, but also in the economic 
and industrial domains. Moral order, social tranquillity, healthy 
traditions, laws, science, art and culture have risen to the highest 
level in countries predominantly populated by Christian families. 
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To preserve and increase these natural values, God raised the 
family to an institution accompanied by a Sacrament produc- 
tive of additional supernatural values. St. Robert Bellarmine 
writes: ‘‘The Sacrament of Matrimony can be regarded in two 
ways: first in the making and then in its permanent state. For 
it is a Sacrament like that of the Eucharist, which, not only when 
it is being conferred but also whilst it remains, is a Sacrament; 
as long as the married partners are alive, so long is their union a 
Sacrament of Christ and the Church” (quoted in the Encyclical 
on ‘‘Chaste Wedlock’’). 

Since the married state is a reflection of the relation of Christ 
to the Church, the blessings of the family necessarily accrue to the 
Church of God and the salvation of man. Let us enumerate some 
of these supernatural blessings. 

(a) The parents receive a constant stream of grace flowing over 
to the children, which gives the whole family life a religious foun- 
dation and spiritual background. Notice the behavior of mem- 
bers at home and away from it. 

(b) The sacramental blessings are increased whenever the 
family increases, in order that the children too may become 
spiritually minded and may become increasingly willing to lead a 
good Christian life. Nothing—not even Catholic schools and 
institutions—can be a full substitute for the family influence. 

(c) Parents who through the dispensation of a loving God have 
found their mutual love crowned in Christian marriage will also 
lead their children to a union in Christ. New and truly Christian 
families ordinarily originate in truly Christian homes. 

(d) The truly Christian family is undoubtedly the only re- 
cruiting ground for higher vocations. Personal sanctity is found 
most frequently in the family. Hence the often recurring phrase 
in the biographies of Saints in the Breviary: ‘“‘Piis parentibus 
natus.’” 

The concept of the Christian family, which takes the place of 
the original sinless pair in Paradise, must be kept clearly in mind. 
God ordained all for His own greater honor and glory which can- 
not be taken away from Him nor substantially diminished. He 
created everything on earth for the service of man (the composite 
of all that exists outside of Him, including the spirits), and gave 
man and woman the faculty to increase and multiply. This 
gives a special meaning to sex in humanity. It makes man the 
co-creator not only of his posterity but of his own temporal and 
eternal happiness. This alone raises the human family, and more 
so the Christian family, incomparably above reproduction in the 
case of all other creatures. 


1 See also Zeitfragen, nn. 98 and 138. 








What Shall Be His Name? 


By JosePH STANG 


“What’s in a name?” Juliet slightingly questions Romeo be- 
cause that name seems to be the only bar between her love and 
his. Daringly she bids him disregard his name and win her 
heart; and sentimental love makes Romeo abjure his name and 
“tear the word.”’ It is the way of human passion: amare et sa- 
pere vix Jovi conceditur. But the Christian will cling to his name 
with undying fidelity; for he esteems it “better than precious 
ointment.”’ Goethe’s Faust may hold a name as mere sound 
and smoke (Name ist Schall und Rauch); but he does it to deceive 
and to mask his wicked designs. A name represents a reality, a 
living person, distinct from other individuals. St. Thomas 
says: ‘‘Ratio, quam significat nomen, est conceptio intellectus 
de re significata per nomen’’ (Summa Theol., I, Q. xiii, art. 4). 
A single name may bring up in our mind a thousand memories of 
joy and sorrow. ‘Who does not know,’ Cardinal Wiseman asks, 
“what choicest delicacies of feeling may be condensed within the 
small compass of a little name? How the name of ‘home’ will 
bring to the exile’s heart more ideas than a volume of eloquent 
description! How the title of child or parent, wife or sister, will 
stir the affections of a bereaved survivor!’’ What depth of af- 
fection and tenderness lay in the name ‘‘Mary’’ which the Risen 
Saviour uttered at the open sepulchre where He found Magdalen 
weeping! It threw the desolate heart of Magdalen into an ec- 
stasy of joy. 

The ‘“‘naming”’ of a child is an act of importance. It is the ex- 
ercising of a sovereign right which naturally belongs to parents. 
In the days of the Patriarchs the child frequently received a name 
expressing the character it should bear through life. Sometimes 
the name of the child was to indicate the desires and hopes of the 
parents concerning the little one. Generally the name was to 
designate the peculiarity and individuality of the child. In a 
few extraordinary cases God Himself gave the name, as He did to 
His only-begotten Son on whom He conferred the sweetest and 
most glorious of all names—nomen super omne nomen—at which 
Name every knee should bend. 

In the Old Law the name was given at the circumcision of the 
child; in the New Dispensation the infant receives its name in the 
Sacrament of Baptism, wherefore it is called “‘baptismal’’ name. 
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When the child of wrath is brought to the font where it is to be 
made a child of God, the priest asks of the father or of the spon- 
sors: ‘‘What shall be his (or her) name?’ The priest then ac- 
cepts the name from the parents, and as representative of the 
Church solemnly confers it on the child with the first question he 
addresses: ‘‘N., what dost thou ask of the Church of God?” 

Though in the first centuries of the Church there may have 
been no law requiring the imposition of a name at the christening 
of a child, it is certainly of strict obligation now to give a name. 
“lis qui baptizantur, tamquam Dei filiis in Christo regenerandis, 
nomen imponitur’ (Rituale Romanum). This rubric applies 
likewise to adults. There is a mystical reason for the adoption of 
a new name in baptism. In the Sacrament the ‘‘old man”’ dies 
to sin and rises to a new life. He is regenerated and reformed in 
Christ, becomes another being, and in consequence should re- 
ceive another name. 


What Kind of Name Should Be Given? 


In the early days of the Church converts to the true Faith 
dropped their pagan names, which were often the names of false 
deities, and took names from the Old Testament. Very soon 
baptismal names were chosen from Christian heroes, especially 
from the list of glorious martyrs. This grew into a custom and 
finally became a law among Christians. The Roman Ritual 
says: “Imponantur nomina sanctorum, quorum exemplis fideles 
ad pie vivendum excitentur, et patrociniis protegantur.’’ The 
name of a Christian Saint is to remind the bearer that he should 
imitate the virtues and implore the protection and intercession of 
that Saint. A spiritual relationship exists between the Saint 
and his namesake. Rather than his birthday he should celebrate 
the feast of his Saint; he should know his history; possess a pic- 
ture of him or a little statue, receive Holy Communion on his 
name day, and thus honor in a most special manner the Saint 
whose hallowed name he is privileged to bear. 

A priest should strive to multiply baptismal names and thereby 
propagate devotion to the different Saints. ‘“Tom,” “Dick,” 
and “Harry” claim great Saints as patrons, but their number 
should not form the majority of Christian names in a parish. 
St. Chrysostom censured the custom of giving the child the name 
of his grandfather or great-grandfather and thus remaining in a 
narrow circle. The child’s name should be carefully chosen and 
not given at random. ‘“‘Igitur nos neque quevis nomina pueris 
indamus, neque avorum et proavorum et eorum qui genere clari 
fuerunt nomina tribuamus, sed sanctorum virorum, qui virtuti- 
bus fulserunt, plurimaque apud Deum fiducia valuerunt”’ (Homil. 
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xxi, in Cap. v. k., Genes.). The giving of Old Testament names 
is the outgrowth of Puritanism and should not be encouraged. 
The custom of giving more than one name which exists in some 
countries dates from the fourteenth century; it is not deserving 
of praise. One baptismal name with another added in Confirma- 
tion should suffice any young citizen in a democratic country like 
America. 

Whilst the priest should endeavor to procure the name of a 
Christian Saint for the child, he must remember that a Christian 
name is not of necessity, as there is no rigorous precept for it; 
and in case a father refused to present a Christian name and in- 
sisted on having his child called by an impious name, the priest 
could not for this reason refuse to baptize the little one, but he 
should add ‘‘submissa voce’’ the name of a Saint. A duty rests 
on the priest to prevent the conferring of names which savor of 
profanity or impiety. ‘“‘Curet ne obscoena, fabulosa, aut rid- 
icula, vel inanium deorum, vel impiorum ethnicorum hominum 
imponantur’” (Rituale Romanum). Through ignorance, not 
through malice, people sometimes present names of Christians 
who are not canonized Saints, such as Stewart Parnell, Grover 
Cleveland, Greenleaf Whittier. In such a case the priest ought 
to induce them to put the name of a Saint before the other names; 
if it be a girl, the blessed name of Mary may be prefixed; if it be 
a boy, the name of St. Joseph may be used—and if the priest 
should suggest his own name, he will hardly be refused this 
courtesy. If people present the names of George Washington, 
Patrick Sarsfield, Otto Bismarck, Robert Emmett, Victor Gari- 
baldi, Hermann Bachus, quietly accept them, as they contain 
the names of Saints George, Patrick, Otto, Robert, Victor, and 
Hermann. According to Canon Law, names that are not Chris- 
tian cannot be recorded, but the Second Baltimore Council (n. 
233) seems to exempt from the general rule, when it decrees: 
“In libro baptismatum, omnia nomina recenseantur.’”’ Only the 
“Christian’’ name is mentioned in the liturgical prayers of the 
Church, and if a person has more than one Christian name, the 
first one only is mentioned. Thus, if a Funeral Mass is celebrated 
for Thomas Francis Brown, the priest prays “‘pro anima famuli 
tui Thome.”’ 

We meet among our non-Catholic brethren ‘‘Christian’’ names 
that bear no trace whatsoever of Christianity. It is impossible 
to distinguish what they call their ‘‘Christian’’ name from their 
family name. The following names belong to some of our fellow- 
citizens: Pardon Bowen, Linwood Grant, Chessman Childs, 
Hart Payne, Potter Jenks, White Hall, Clay Carr, Marble Lee, 
Tallman Richmond, Waterman Mason, Dye Mont. A priest 
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must frequently, in sermons and instructions, discourage the 
adoption of non-Christian names, and point to the list of glorious 
names such as we find in the Roman Martyrology. He should 
often and urgently repeat the teaching of the Church as given by 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent: ‘‘A name is given, which 
should be taken from some person whose eminent virtue has given 
him a place in the catalogue of the Saints: this similarity of name 
will stimulate to the imitation of virtues and the attainment of 
holiness; and we should hope and pray that he who is our model 
for imitation, may also, by his advocacy, become the guardian of 
our safety and salvation. Hence, we cannot mark in terms too 
strong our disapprobation of the conduct of those who with a per- 
verse industry search for, and whose delight is to distinguish 
their children by, the names of heathens; and what is still worse, 
of monsters of iniquity who by their profligate lives have earned 
an infamous notoriety. By such conduct they practically prove 
how little they regard a zeal for Christian piety, who so fondly 
cherish the names of impious men as to wish to have their pro- 
fane names continually echo in the ears of the faithful.”” Names 
of wicked men, such as Voltaire and Garibaldi, should be con- 
signed to oblivion. ‘‘Nomen ejus non memoretur amplius. 
Nomen impiorum delebitur.”’ 

Sometimes people present names which, at first sound, bear 
little resemblance to those of Saints, though in reality they are 
in the album of the blessed. The priest must be slow in disap- 
proving of a name until he is certain that it is a profane one. 
When he comes to latinizing some names, his philological pro- 
ficiency may be occasionally put to a severe trial. Of course, 
when such a difficulty arises, he may use the name in its usual 
form, and in doing so he is following the example of the Evangelists 
themselves who repeatedly admit foreign names unchanged into 
the text of their Gospels. 








The Pastor Ponders the School 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The end of the year is the time for taking stock. Every busi- 
ness sets up for itself a fiscal year. At the end of the fiscal year 
those in charge of the business draw up a financial report. The 
parish school is a big business of great importance. At the end 
of the school year those in charge measure progress and devise 
plans for the future. The teachers of the school give much 
thought to the improvement of themselves as teachers. The 
principal weighs results achieved and reflects on improved pro- 
cedures in organization, administration, and supervision. The 
pastor ponders the work of the school in the spiritual and mental 
formation of the children of his parish, and seeks to make it a 
more efficient medium for their physical, intellectual, and moral 
development. 

In large city parishes the conduct of an adequate school in- 
volves 70 to 80 per cent of the total current expenditure of the 
parish. The pastor desires to make this expenditure to the very 
best advantage of all members of the parish. Does the school 
justify this annual investment? There are cynics who say that 
it does not. They adduce instances in which the public school 
children in a given parish seemed ‘‘better off spiritually than the 
children of the parish school.” A very zealous priest gave, in 
one instance, much time and great skill to the instruction of the 
public school children and to the visitation of their homes, while 
the children of the parish school received no instruction from the 
priest who took little interest in their spiritual development. It 
is rare indeed that the priest neglects the children of the parish 
school. The pastor and his assistants are commonly most zealous 
and give ready obedience to the counsels of diocesan statutes that 
the priest personally give religious instruction in the school. 

There is a hazard that the pastor may become involved in the 
physical side of the school. The details of the physical adminis- 
tration of a large institution make heavy demand upon the time 
of the administrator. The pastor will resolve to allow no such 
distraction to make him forget the essential phases of the cura ani- 
marum. The professional studies of the priest are designed 
to make him an efficient teacher of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
Teaching Brothers and Sisters, no matter how great their skill 
and their experience, defer to the priest, even to the young priest 
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fresh from the seminary, as one having power. The parish school 
gives to the priest an ideal setting in which to exercise one of his 
chief functions. The classroom teacher welcomes him and is 
commonly his most interested auditor. The teaching Brother 
and the teaching Sister feel that they can learn much from the 
graduate of the rigid theological course of our seminaries. Given 
reasonable skill and adequate preparation, the priest is the teacher 
par excellence of religion. 

The priest is preéminently a teacher divinely commissioned to 
set forth the truth. Unless he is familiar with certain forms of 
education and with the ways of presenting truth, he cannot dis- 
charge successfully the all-important work of doctrinal instruc- 
tion. “This knowledge of principles and methods,” writes Dr. 
McDevitt, ‘‘will enable the priest to act justly and intelligently 
in the parish school, and to manifest a more sympathetic co- 
operation with the work of the teachers.”’ 

The fundamental reason for the existence of the Catholic 
school is the promotion of Catholic thought and Catholic re- 
ligion. The priest is best equipped to impart the Catholic way 
of thought and the Catholic way of life. He is an expert. Re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghost in ordination he comes with a commission 
to teach the Gospel of Christ. The grace of the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders gives him a teaching power that is supernatural. 
We must not forget this. The Lord planned to operate through 
His ordained ministers; they are the officers of Christ to teach, 
to govern, to sanctify, and to save mankind. 

We do not ignore the splendid contribution that the teaching 
Brothers and Sisters have made and are making in the religious 
training of the minds of our children. But the Church never in- 
tended that the Brother or the Sister should supplant the pastor 
and his assistants in the care of souls. Religious instruction per- 
tains to the care of souls. Our religious teachers have had no 
opportunity for training in theology and its associated subjects. 
Their equipment and training is not always adequate for a 
thorough discussion of religious topics. The teaching of religion 
belongs to the pastoral office; it is not the office of the Brother 
or the nun. 

Teaching demands knowledge, skill, and devotion to the task. 
Have we been teaching religion as it should be taught? The 
teaching of religion and the development of the moral sense are 
the reason for the existence of our parish school. Does the parish 
school develop the moral sense in the pupils thereof? Some say 
“Yes” and some say “No,” and both groups present cases in 
point. 

When the adult Catholic, product of a parish school, fails to 
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give evidence of a reverence for authority or of a sense of responsi- 
bility, his teachers hang their heads in shame. When the Catholic 
financier proves dishonest, when the Catholic business man 
“‘overreaches or circumvents his brother in business,’ our enemies 
point to the futility of religious education. We know from the 
Bible parable that the cockle may choke the good seed, that the 
good seed may fall upon unproductive ground; yet, it is prudent 
to examine into our methods of sowing. Perhaps we sow too little 
or too much seed; we may be sowing injudiciously. 

The present development of the religion curriculum is proof 
enough that we are not sowing too little. Are we giving our pupils 
too much of a good thing? Just as good food may impair the 
functioning of the organic system, so may too much instruction 
impair the religious life. The question here seems to be one of 
correct emphasis. The Catholic teacher of religion must stress 
the important and the vital. ‘The great eternal truths,” writes 
Father O’Brien, ‘“‘must be stressed and stressed and driven home 
in such a way that they will never be forgotten, but will remain as 
barriers that will restrain them from evil, or as inspirations to 
live virtuous lives. The great virtues like honesty and truth must 
receive more attention than the drill exercises for a May procession. 
We harp too much on casuistry, too little on great principles. 
There is wisdom in the advice of the pastor to his brilliant assist- 
ant, who was giving the eighth graders a series of talks on mental 
reservation: ‘Less time and attention to mental reservation, and 
more time to the yea, yea and the nay, nay of Christ.’ ””! 

The concept of the parish school as an organism to teach religion 
to the Catholic child and to develop in him a moral sense, carries 
with it the ideal of enrolling every child in a Catholic school. 
Every pastor aims to make his school adequate to the needs of his 
parish. His zeal at times transgresses parish boundaries and 
prompts him to admit children not of his parish, where these 
children would not otherwise receive a Catholic education. He 
rejects no pupil merely because his parents cannot or will not con- 
tribute to the support of the church and its activities. Social and 
economic qualifications for admission to the parish school are trea- 
son to the very end and purpose of the commission of Christ to 
His Apostles. Very infrequently does the parish school become 
the ‘Groton School” of the district. ‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not,” is the guiding maxim of the 
true pastor of souls. We pay tribute here to a pastoral zeal of 
which we have witnessed many examples in the course of thirteen 
years’ experience as a visitor of schools in a large diocese. Pastors 


1 N.C.E.A. Bulletin, November, 1935, p. 201. 
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know of what spirit they are. They accept every child possible— 
to the very point of a crippling congestion in the classrooms. 

This same spirit guides the pastor in protecting his pupils from 
solicitations for money or contributions of any kind. Ideally 
the parish school is a parish project supported solely from the 
treasury of the parish. We flatly deny that ‘tuition has an in- 
alienable right in the school.” The parish purchases all equipment 
without dunning the individual pupil for petty payments. It is 
advisable to supply all textbooks and supplies without charge to 
the individual pupil. In this day of universal free education any 
exaction of fees or payments will alienate Catholic parents and 
children. The very purpose of the Catholic school demands the 
enrollment of every Catholic pupil without let or hindrance, social 
or economic. 

The pastor will curb all solicitation of funds from the pupils 
or through the agency of pupils. Frequent drives make his school 
odious. The motherhouse must have support, the missions need 
funds and more funds, but we jeopardize Catholic education when 
we make the school a mechanism for collecting money. It is 
prudent to encourage children to contribute their mite to Catholic 
activities that subsist on the freewill offerings of the faithful, but 
the pastor solicits the offerings of children as well as adults 
through collections in the church, not in the school. The words 
of Fr. O’Brien are eloquent: ‘While we would not tolerate any 
insinuation that our schools have come under the influence of 
money-changers, or that they are the vestibules to gambling dens 
(as a Catholic jokingly said to me some time ago), we can scarcely 
escape the accusation that with lotteries, raffles, chance books, 
and punch boards in the hands of the children, we are developing 
the gambling instinct that may lead them to the pool rooms and 
the gambling dens in the not distant future. We cannot afford 
to countenance in our schools anything that is not conducive to 
decent living. If life becomes for them a gamble, then goodbye 
self-respect—goodbye to a sense of responsibility.’’? 

The ideal plan calls for the parish as a unit to conduct the 
parish school. When the school is presented to the parishioners 
as the highest form of Catholic action, they will support it from 
a sense of duty. We have heard devout Catholics say that parish 
schools are their pet form of missionary work. Here the American 
Catholic finds a pressing call right at his own door. It has greater 
appeal to his generosity than distant fields of missionary labor. 
The parish school stands as a monument to his zeal for the things 
of God. We should thank God daily for the splendid tradition of 


2 Ibid., p. 198. 
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Catholic education that the work and the sacrifice of several 
generations have established in America. At times we do not 
sense this Catholic school tradition until we witness the reaction 
of a Catholic parish to the threatened closing of its school because 
of a lack of funds. The parishioners and their fellow-Catholics 
in a county or a diocese protest that this Catholic activity should 
not be allowed to fail for lack of support, and will rally to its aid 
in response to the appeal of the pastor or the bishop. 

This Catholic conviction that the parish school is a common 
project makes it easy for a pastor to equalize the burden of its 
support. The money that the struggling parents of large families 
can give to the needs of the parish will not suffice to establish or to 
maintain a school. Parents should not be asked to assume this 
burden in direct proportion to the benefits derived. An example 
makes this clear. Recently a Catholic father of modest means 
came to his pastor and thanked him for his zeal in founding and 
conducting the parish school. ‘“To-day my eleventh child finished 
the eighth grade,” said the father. ‘Eight of my eleven have re- 
ceived eight years each of education here; the other three, my 
three girls, have completed twelve years in your grade school and 
high school. One hundred years of Catholic education! I can 
never repay the debt; I can never thank you adequately.” 

The father spoke further of his gratification that every one of his 
children had received the grounding in Catholic ideals that the 
parish school with the codéperation of the home was able to give 
them. This expression of gratitude pleased the pastor and made 
him resolve to rule out the collection of monthly tuition for each 
pupil. If we compute the cost of Catholic education at $20 per 
pupil per year, parents of large families will not be able to send 
their children to a parish school that assesses the parents for the 
exact cost of their children’s education. On a basis of $20 per 
year per pupil, one hundred years of education would have cost 
this father $2000. A rigid “‘tooth-for-a-tooth” tuition policy 
would have made the Catholic education of his children an im- 
possibility. A ‘“‘nagging-nickel’’ system of purchasing textbooks 
and supplies proves intolerable to parents with many children in 
school. Catholic social solidarity inspires the Catholic body to 
undertake corporately all projects that make for the good of re- 
ligion. There is no work that can be of greater moment or con- 
tribute more to the integrity of the Catholic body or of the in- 
dividual soul than the Catholic parish school. When the parish 
school fails, the parish fails with it, and the Catholic group in a 
city or a diocese suffers a definite loss. 

Where the parish supports the school from the parish treasury, 
the pastor will do well to adopt a sound financial policy. A study 
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of annual reports and of school expenditures over a series of years, 
will provide a basis on which to establish a school budget. Many 
school expenses, such as teachers’ salaries, pupil supplies, and cus- 
todial services, are constants; they recur annually and can be 
accurately computed from the beginning of a given year. Heat 
and light are fairly constant expenses. Textbooks, classroom 
equipment, repairs and painting are definitely variables, but it is 
not difficult to estimate these expenditures accurately over a range 
of one year. 

The preparation of a budget presents the problem of school 
support in a business-like manner to the members of the parish. 
When the contributor learns that the first twenty-five or thirty 
cents of each contributor’s weekly donation must be allotted to a 
special fund for school maintenance, he begins to appreciate the 
magnitude of the pastor’s task and he may be stimulated to in- 
crease his weekly payment. An analysis of the school budget is 
often the best answer to impatient contributors who profess fail- 
ure to understand why a building program is delayed. 

From the functional point of view, writes Moehlman, the 
budget is a translation into money of existing educational policies 
and practices, current and anticipated needs.* A parish school 
budget will designate the amount that the parish exchequer can 
allot to the various items of school expenditure. The estimate is 
based on the expenditure for the corresponding item in the pre- 
vious year, and takes into account the degree of urgency of the 
item and all factors that modify the demand and the cost in the 
ensuing year. If extravagances appear in the financial report of 
the previous year, the budget will expunge them for the coming 
year. The budget gives the pastor a grip on the finances of the 
school and a knowledge of the exact expenditures that insure an 
efficient school. The principal has a definite limit beyond which 
he or she cannot go without consultation with the pastor. The 
teachers can share in making the budget by presenting, through 
the principal, their requests classified as desirable, necessary, and 
absolutely essential. 

Modern accounting procedure gives us a standard classification 
of budget items. Commonly educational expenditures are divided 
into current expense, capital improvement, and the payment of 
long-term debts. Capital outlay or improvement will include all 
permanent additions to existing land, buildings, and equipments. 
Unless the parish operates on a pay-as-you-build basis, the pay- 
ment of principal and interest of debts will be a fairly constant 
item. The pastor prepares for the original capital outlay involved 
in building a school through collections over a period of years 

+ “School Administration,” p. 460. 
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and through building campaigns, but the need of a school to serve 
the interests of the young usually forces a parish to incur a debt 
in the building of a school. 

Current expenditures are the outlays that are constructively 
consumed within the period of a single fiscal year, such as salaries, 
textbooks, and supplies. The salaries of religious teachers in our 
schools are small, but the salary item makes up a large part of the 
school dollar for current educational expense. The six items that 
accounting procedure lists under current expense are: general 
control, instruction, codrdinate activities, auxiliary agencies, 
operation of the school plant, and upkeep or maintenance of the 
school plant. Administrative and staff personnel does not loom 
large as an expenditure in the parish school. We may say the 
same of coérdinate activities under which head are usually in- 
cluded the services of doctors, dentists, nurses, and attendance 
officers. Activities that are auxiliary to instruction, such as the 
operation of public libraries and community playgrounds, do not 
enter into the parish school budget. 

To sum up, current expense in the parish school can be sub- 
divided into instruction, operation, and maintenance. We rate 
administration and supervision within the school building, the 
salaries of teachers, textbooks and educational supplies under the 
head of instructional cost. The item, operation, includes the 
expense of cleaning, heating, and ventilating the school plant. 
Maintenance will include expenditures for repairs to the existing 
plant and the replacement of furniture and equipment. A budget 
built upon these three subdivisions of current expense will accord 
well with accounting practice and will present a satisfactory 
fiscal picture of the school. 

We have endeavored to sketch some of the problems that the 
pastor ponders during the vacation period. By taking thought he 
strives to make his school a more efficient instrument to serve the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the children of his parish. 








Trends to Catholicity in the South 
III. Anti-Catholic Prejudice Waning in Dixie 


By Asst MICHEL 


While it is true that there has been a noticeable slackening, and 
to some extent a weeding out, of many of the anti-Catholic prej- 
udices in new and old Dixie, nevertheless, in the strictly rural 
areas the ancient and sure-fire bugaboos still flourish like the 
over-worked green bay trees or the more familiar chinaberries. 
As you know, these prejudices or manufactured horrors were not 
unknown and were in fact industriously peddled throughout the 
South even in Colonial days. These malicious fabrications were 
based on a violent repudiation of either the doctrine or the 
discipline of the Church, and sometimes both. Specifically, 
they were formulated to repudiate, by gross misrepresentation, 
the doctrine of Papal infallibility (which by its nature, in origin 
and in effect, destroyed all Protestant pretensions), and to scoff 
with lewd embellishments at the ecclesiastical discipline of con- 
tinency demanded by the Church from those who were capable 
and willing to accept it. 

During the Reconstruction Era those ugly misrepresentations 
about clerical celibacy and Papal infallibility (of the Maria Monk 
and the Beast of the Apocalypse variety) were the stock-in-trade 
of the itinerant preacher, the carpet-bagger, and the travelling 
salesman. These served them red-hot, with lurid pornographic 
trimmings or sure-fire Biblical hell and brimstone to suit the taste 
of the customers—and of course for the individual profit of the 
purveyor, Reverend or otherwise. The poor people of the 
South, hungry for life, for love or hate, for a cause to fight for, 
for a thrill, for anything—bolted the whole diabolical mess. 

“What gullibility! What stupidity!’ do you say? But, 
hold everything. What did the Church do for them? Honestly, 
nothing. Perhaps nothing could be done—who can tell? All 
we know is that Peter once slept, and so does the Church every 
once in a while. Time went on in the South from brutal recon- 
struction to Cotton King; and from Cotton King to cotton patch 
and tenant farmings; and from cotton patch to textile mill, and 
poverty and misery and industrial slavery. Then came 1928— 
one year before the wolves raided the International Bankers’ 
coup in Wall Street. You remember: Al Smith, a Catholic, 
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candidate for President against Herbert Hoover, the Quaker; 
the one a Democrat and the other a Republican. What hap- 
pened? Alright, take it or leave it—once again the South was 
inundated by the filthiest and most scurrilous deluge of anti- 
Catholic literature in its whole sadly exploited history. This 
time, as before, the bitter and lewdly foaming concoction of lies 
was brewed, not in the South, but in the mercenary core of the 
North, and was distributed to the mentally, spiritually and even 
physically hungry natives, not only by hireling preachers and 
political carpet-baggers but through Uncle Sam’s Post Office 
(note we say through, and add with the knowledge of the bene- 
ficiaries) by special arrangement of the National Republican 
Committee. Under such bombardments of lies and hate the 
miracle is that the people of the South are as tolerant as they 
are of Catholic people and their faith and worship. 

Strangely enough, and we may say providentially, it was the 
defeat of Mr. Smith and a concomitant silent revulsion against 
the despicable tactics employed against him until he pouted, 
which set in motion the existing wave of decent tolerance which 
generally characterizes the entire South to-day. Since that 
imperceptible turn of the tide in 1928, the other influences most 
responsible for the increasing volume of tolerance in the South 
(allowing always of course for the pressure of God’s justice and 
grace) are, we would say, the radio, motion pictures, literature, 
and literacy. In about the same order, these same forces must 
be held responsible for the serious breakdown, and probably 
permanent disruption, of practical Protestantism in these parts. 
Not only that, but these so-called neutral forces are vigorously 
bent on breaking down the whole moral structure, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, with devastating effects on the merely Biblical 
Christians who can offer no protection to their adherents, as the 
Catholic religion does in the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist. 

The Fundamentalist Protestant churches of the rural sections 
and small towns of the South, relics of vanishing Puritanism, 
still officially maintain a rigid code of morals, while their preachers 
cast perplexed and jaundiced eyes on the increasing modernism 
of their ““Amen Corners.”” The preachers evidently are willing 
to rest secure on the continued existence of primitive Christianity 
among the hill-billies and the patriarchs of the Southern pastures 
where the “pappies” still read the Bible at sundown to their 
little ones (ranging from 13 to 33 and up, depending on local 
weaning conditions). They even condone the fact that, after 
the reading, the male parent and the male children over 30 engage 
frequently in the diabolical practice of swapping local gossip 
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while indulging themselves with the home-grown weed, wrapped 
in store brown-paper. But apparently the preachers have for- 
gotten that even among primitive Christians of this day the 
ingenious contraptions of Mr. Ford and Mr. De Forrest are doing 
their dirty and disruptive work. This investigator, therefore, 
will not be much surprised if the radio and the motorized chapel 
car shall become eventually the most useful agents for the up- 
rooting of bigotry and prejudice and for introducing into the back- 
woods of the South the principles and romance of the Catholic 
Faith. The Catholic Sunday Hour on the radio, which is de- 
signed and delivered for national consumption, does not, we 
believe, get over to the rural population. It goes over big with 
the better-educated white-collar classes, because they are very 
partial to oratory in the grand manner, such as confines and nails 
big generalizations with a smashing battery of words. As ex- 
ponents of this style, Msgr. Sheen and Fr. Gillis are particularly 
effective. 

Such dignified and intellectual presentations of Catholic doctrine 
by radio are doing a great deal to uproot prejudices and to pre- 
pare the way for personal contacts by the resident missionaries 
in the field. They should be generously supported by all, and 
should be zealously fostered and judiciously advertised for na- 
tional and local consumption. Local efforts on the radio should 
be confined to special needs, and in every case they should be 
strictly supervised by the bishop—for tact, timeliness, and 
orthodoxy. 

More harm than good will inevitably come from untimely, 
unprepared, and unskilled attempts at radiorating for the Faith 
by rank amateurs. Crude and often theologically unsound 
Catholic orations turned loose on the air by ambitious light- 
weights would be especially noxious to that great white-collar 
class in the South, who, as we have said, may now be considered 
as leaning definitely towards the Catholic Faith. This is said 
emphatically because, while the vast majority of these people 
now have some church affiliation (Baptist and Methodist churches 
claiming most of them, followed in order by the Presbyterian, 
Church of God, Christian Science and Episcopal Assemblies), an 
incalculable number of them were given their initial impetus to 
consider Catholic belief by the gradual perception of the ugly 
truth that their preachers, particularly in the dominant sects, 
were really nothing more than eloquent and accomplished spielers 
on every subject conceivable except the subject they were called 
upon and hired to explain—namely, the principles and practices 
of religion. With the advent of the radio, they learned further— 
many with pride, some with shame or sorrow—that their preach- 
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ers were equally adept and more than duly successful in putting 
their little masterpieces of irrevelancies on the ethereal waves. 
This tempted many of the preachers to reduce their efforts, and 
thereupon they drifted swiftly into the plucked orator’s paradise— 
the happy haven of vapid generalizations and tired deductions. 
And, con mucho gusto, they heaved these decayed flowers of 
oratory on the air to a fare-thee-well. The net result was some- 
thing like halitosis. Now even their best friends swing the dial 
at the first sound of the word, ‘“‘Reverend.’”’ The moral is: 
“You can bore them in the pews, but you can’t bore them on the 
air.’’ 

The total effect on the listening public is unfortunate for the 
cause of all religion and morality. Something must be done 
to revive the interest of the people. No one can deny that radio 
to-day is the most powerful weapon in existence for the dis- 
semination of ideas. It cannot be left completely and unguarded 
in the hands of those who sow the seeds of greed and hate, lust 
and power, falsehood and religious indifference. Catholic and 
Christian organizations alike must rise to the opportunity of 
this God-given instrument to bring back to a confused and 
deluded world the faith and the hope and the charity of Christ. 
To Catholic agencies of propaganda, interested in this medium, 
it will not be amiss, we hope, to suggest a few don’ts for their 
direction: (1) Don’t be satisfied with just denouncing the levity, 
stupidity or the paganism of the forces now using it. Use it 
offensively which, in religion as in other matters, is always the 
best defense. (2) Don’t make the mistake the preachers made. 
Lay off fulminations, either religious or political or economic. 
(3) Don’t bore the listeners. Give them a generous slice of 
dignified entertainment between the plain facts and the truth. 
Naturally there should be no place in religious programs for 
inane levity or comic capers; but they badly need something 
(such as classical music or interesting facts put out in a light, 
tasty manner) to relieve the funereal tone and general lugubrious- 
ness which now characterizes them. Such programs might be 
whipped into shape every week by a battery of first-class writers 
and put on the air by a crew of top-flight announcers. Such 
desirable parties for the job, we regret to add, are very hard to 
find, and when found cost real money. Catholic education by 
radio, put out in this manner, would be, we believe, the most 
effective way of reaching and preparing the great white-collar 
class of Southern prospects for the Faith. 

The motion pictures likewise would prove to be a most fruitful 
and entertaining medium for breaking down bigotry (holding it 
up to ridicule) and removing prejudices (showing them in the 
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mirror of truth), as well as for presenting in an understandable 
and pleasant manner to all and sundry the truths of the Catholic 
Faith. This marvellous vehicle of information is left to-day 
almost exclusively in the control of infidels and Jews. In the 
use of modern means for the propagation of the faith, the Church 
should lead the way. In an era of blitz and change the Church 
cannot advance by sticking rigidly to its ancient ways and 
methods. By numerous acts the Supreme Pontiff himself, Pius 
XII now gloriously reigning, has pointed the way. This shows 
clearly that the use of modern means is not modernistic but right 
and realistic. The Church might even take a salutary lesson 
from the Government and the big industrial firms who employ 
moving pictures regularly and successfully to put across their 
ideas. The days of the old fogey and reactionary ways are gone 
forever except in the dead wood. 

This much is certain: the motion picture presentation of 
Catholic truth is a brave idea. It can and should be used. 
There is, fortunately, a primary movement now under way to 
bring it into use. This effort should receive full codperation and 
support. Take here in the South, for instance. In the six 
States under discussion there are, roughly, 1600 motion picture 
theatres doing business day and night and impregnating the minds 
of (say) 6 million people with lust-moulded ideas which, by their 
nature, weaken and destroy the delicate powers of spiritual 
perception. These influences are especially injurious to young 
minds fired with youthful passions and without any positive 
controls. From this viewpoint, in the South as elsewhere, 
motion pictures as they are to-day must be considered as an 
opposing force to any and all efforts which the Church may use 
to bring a better understanding of hard Catholic doctrine and 
its uncompromising moral code. In short, the Church must 
find a positive answer for the morally subversive influence of 
motion pictures if she expects Dixie to yield a good and healthy 
harvest of souls. That answer, we believe, will be found in 
Catholic motion pictures, explaining artfully the beauty and the 
truth of Catholic doctrine and morals. Merely putting profane 
pictures on the index or on a prohibitive basis will never stop the 
evil that is being done even among Catholics. 

What is true of the motion pictures is also true of the Press, or 
printed matter in all its forms. This instrument of propaganda 
is still the most potent and decisive for creating public opinion 
and regulating all forms of thought. It cannot be overlooked in 
any effort to protect, defend, and increase Catholicity in the 
South. The secular press of this region is, as you may suspect, 
in favor of almost anything except the Catholic Church. Of 
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course, there are instances where the members or even the clergy 
of the ancient faith get a square deal or an even break; and 
here and there some select adherents may be put in the preferred 
class or receive a favor from the Southern press. But by and 
large, they are held religiously in the biological class of pole-cats. 
The regrettable part of the whole business is that even Christians 
as a class have only a negligible influence in the direction of the 
form, the standards, or the matter of the Southern secular press. 

When finally, in self-defense, the Protestant denominations and 
the Catholic Church adopted the Press to promote their own 
ends, they gave it such a dull and monotonous tone that the 
general public left it severely alone to its own devices and its 
own respective adherents; and even then their friends took it 
only under pressure. In recent years, however, the Christian 
Press is showing some signs of getting out of its armor plate and 
stepping out of its own back yard. And it is beginning to present 
itself in human attractive form to the average trade. The 
Christian Science Monitor and the Brooklyn Tablet are outstanding 
examples. Certain it is, that if the Catholic Press is to be a vital 
force in the conversion of the South, it must be prepared to 
present Catholic doctrine to the people at large in the manner 
and mood of the day. With this kind of presentation Catholic 
literature of every variety will exercise an ever-widening and 
enlightening influence on strangers to our Faith. The various 
Catholic newspapers of Southern dioceses, produced under 
difficult and frequently heroic conditions, are showing the way 
in this Crusade. 

The final step in making converts is, of course, personally 
instructing them in the Faith or preaching the word of God face 
to face. This is, by any reckoning, the most important of all. 
It has been so declared repeatedly by the Supreme Authority of 
the Church. This wise director, however, has refrained from 
positively directing the methods to be used in order that all types 
and grades of talents would be free to instruct according to their 
individual abilities. Notwithstanding this freedom, the ancient 
Mother of Common Sense expressly prohibits all gaudy or 
tawdry methods of preaching or teaching as well as excesses of 
noisiness, showiness, or gymnastics in delivery. But many 
priests seem to forget, accidentally or on purpose, that the same 
Supreme Authority recommends strongly, very strongly, the 
cathechetical method of preaching as the one best suited to our 
times. This method is nothing more than the simple, informal, 
and ancient way of imparting knowledge by question and answer. 
Refer, if you care, to the Peripatetic and Platonic systems used 
before Christ came. The cathechetical method is evidently 
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ancient. But no preacher could wish for a better or more up-to- 
date means of education. 

The Radio Quiz programs and Public Forums in vogue to-day 
attest to the value, popularity, and timeliness of cathechetical 
instruction. In spite of this evidence, Catholic preachers have 
the temerity to ignore it or reject it as an ancient and childish 
system. They prefer to stick grimly to the most antique and 
boring form of instruction—the grand oration. Why, is another 
question. We have a nasty suspicion, however, that the basic 
reasons of many of the preachers are not much different from those 
which compel political stalwarts, all the way from Mark Antony 
to Harold Ickes, to stick close to magnificent diatribes generously 
studded with glittering generalities. But before we hush our 
voice, let us confess honestly that our personal preferences are 
decidedly in favor of the diatribe and the grand oration. This 
form of oratory is, without a doubt, the perfect answer to the 
lazy, glib-tongued, and the proud man’s prayer. It is the 
“smoothie” system, trip-proof and fool-proof. Still we believe 
the cathechetical method is the way to arouse slumbering and 
benumbed consciences. Certainly, in the South, it is the method 
best calculated to stir the people up to a knowledge of the Catholic 
Faith. And even when carried to its ultimate limits by inviting 
questions on the spot, it can hit the Jack Pot by invoking the 
Paulist System—all questions in writing beforehand. Let no 
missioner ever forget that Southern people love an argument, 
in season and out. No, this present writer is not a Paulist; he 
is, by the grace of God, a poor, happy, and unprelated Petrinist, 
who hopes for nothing except to fight the good fight. And, as 
this report on the state of the Faith in the South has already 
gone beyond its bounds, let us be excused from further discussion 
by simply saying: ‘“‘Give us a hand if you can. If you cannot, 
thank you just the same.’”’ Thank God, we are doing pretty 
well down South. What do you think? Kindly address any 
objections, rebuttals, or replies (we say this pianissimo) to the 
station to which you are listening. 








The Apologetic of Conversions 


By Francis F. WELSMILLER 


Every year, despite the number of religious organizations in the 
world, the Catholic Church alone claims many outstanding con- 
verts. These come by divergent paths from divers points of ori- 
gin; yet, they converge on Catholicism. Each comes with a 
different mind, seeking in a different way; yet each seems to find 
what he seeks only when he reaches the Church; then only his 
quest ceases and he is at peace. The fact that his search ends 
is very significant. We are thus faced with two questions: (1) 
why are converts attracted to the Church at all, and (2) why are 
they content to remain in the Church? Each of these questions 
will be dealt with in the light”of the experiences of some of the 
better-known converts. 

Of the tens of thousands who are received yearly into the 
Church we can consider only certain of the more prominent con- 
verts, with whose characters and motives we are better acquainted. 
Besides, their mental caliber gives us assurance that they were 
not easily deceived into accepting error for truth. We shall not 
attempt to determine exactly what happens at conversion, but 
merely to consider in general the cause of the perennial flow of 
converts into the Catholic Church. 

Many motives have been alleged for entrance into the Church. 
Immediately, therefore, we are presented with a problem: “Why 
should a man be converted? Why should he seek entrance into 
any Church? Why, indeed, should he seek religious truth, or 
why seek truth at all?’ The answer to these questions is funda- 
mental in human nature. 

History is at once the romance and the tragedy of man’s quest 
for happiness. To-day certainly the tragic element predomi- 
nates. The world is in chaos—physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual. Nation has risen against nation, brother against brother; 
ethical opinion has become a ‘‘Babel of unintelligible tongues.” 
Truth is so confused with error that men do not know where to 
look for it; and religion, once man’s chief support, seems now to 
be crumbling beneath his weight. Yet, while nations and indi- 
viduals struggle to crush one another, all are seeking an identical 
goal—happiness. And in striving for happiness, each clashes 
with and inflicts injury on the other, and emerges from the strife 
more unhappy than before. 
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‘“‘All mankind in its noblest and queerest moments, in its limit- 
less activities and its most secret seclusions, its blackest vices 
and its richest heroisms, is driven on by that relentless hunger 
for happiness’ (Lord, ‘“The Happiness of Faith,” p. 3). All 
philosophers ancient and modern, from whatever nation, have 
recognized this importunate urge. In fact, all men recognize it 
implicitly. They have “placed their chips on every number 
that the universe offers in the gamble for happiness, and they 
have always been wrong’ (Farrell, ‘A Companion to the 
Summa,’ II, 10). 

But is this the universal experience of mankind? In truth, 
the world has offered its manifold gifts to assuage the divine urge 
that drives man on. It has offered riches, power, honor, reputa- 
tion, liberty. But earth’s choicest gifts have left man still un- 
satisfied. The possession of these gifts does not give happiness. 
Man cannot rest in them, for they are not ends but merely means, 
stepping-stones. Many have been deceived into thinking that 
the possession of health and beauty is happiness, and many more 
have thought that through them they could attain it. But all 
ultimately have confessed their bitter disillusionment. 

Thinking men have always recognized that happiness is to be 
found only in the satisfaction of man’s highest faculties. “We 
must play the immortal, and do all in our power to live by the 
best element in our nature: for though that element be slight in 
quantity, in power and in value, it far outweighs all the rest of 
our being’ (Aristotle). Man is rational, and so long as his in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature remains unsatisfied, he cannot 
be happy. The great thinkers of the world were ever engaged in 
the passionate quest for truth, for the ultimate reality. 

The problem that has most disturbed man is the purpose of his 
own existence. He must have the truth about the major ques- 
tions of life. Without it he cannot rest. But many lesser prob- 
lems also goad him to inquiry, so that he delves into the nature 
and the function of everything about him. Nor is he satisfied 
with anything short of certainty. Thus, the great Augustine of 
Hippo said: “I prefer nothing at all to the truth to be discovered; 
nothing else do I want, nothing else do I think of, nothing 
else do I love’”’ (De Ordine, II, xx, 52). 

Nevertheless, man is not happy merely in the possession of 
truths. He is made to seek the simplification of unity. He 
instinctively seeks a single solution for all things. He craves syn- 
thesis. He is essentially logical, and chafes under a chaos—even 
of truths. Truths he wants, to be sure, but to be content he must 
have order—a hierarchy, as it were, of truth. This constant urge 
to simplification is shown in his search for the ultimate. The 
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physicist rejoiced to find the multitude of compounds constituted 
of ninety-two different atoms, and again to discover these atoms 
composed of a smaller variety of sub-atomic particles; he hopes 
with some assurance to find some still lower common denomi- 
nator of the material universe. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, to the research expert grubbing 
for facts as well as to the layman, the scheme of things becomes 
more complicated with each discovery. ‘“‘We have proved our- 
selves the greatest race of fact-finders that ever wrested from 
nature its most closely guarded secrets’ (Lord, op. cit., p. 30). 
And withal we find ourselves more than ever in a quandary, since 
in a very true sense we are coming to know “more and more 
about less and less,’’ because the world lacks a hierarchy of truth 
wherein facts can be seen in their true perspective. 

It is little wonder, then, that many have given up this madden- 
ing search for a fling in the excitement of the modern world. 
Men are resorting to excitement as an escape from themselves 
and their problems. Man cannot be content with himself, for 
alone he is unhappy. He recognizes, perforce, his own inade- 
quacy, his imperfection. And because he seems unable to find 
the complement he needs, he gluts himself with the pleasure of 
activity so that he will have no time to advert to his unhappiness. 
Since his supply of energy, physical and spiritual, is limited, he 
squanders it speedily, so that he has none left with which to face 
himself and his problems. Experience gives abundant proof 
that “‘it is not good for man to be alone.”” He must have some- 
thing above himself to believe in, to hope in, to love. Man needs 
to believe in God! All creation cries aloud to him: ‘Know ye 
that the Lord He is God: He hath made us, and not we ourselves” 
(Ps. xclx. 4). But who is there to tell man where He is to be 
found? 

The despair so prevalent in the world is proof sufficient that 
man wants God but knows Him not. It is apparent in modern 
literature. Most of our recent novels leave us with a sense of 
unparalleled frustration. ls there nothing left for man but 
despair? Is his insatiable hunger for truth a huge cosmic joke? 
Is he an incarnation of the mythological Tantalus? Must he con- 
tinually clutch after happiness that narrowly eludes his grasp? 
And can he never quench his agonizing thirst with the waters 
wherein he finds himself immersed? 

Indeed, if history could record none who have found happiness 
in God and His truth, then might man well despair. But for- 
tunately it is not so. At least, certain men have claimed the 
discovery and possession of such happiness; and their claims 
were corroborated by the obvious termination of their quest. 
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To truth-seekers the claim of a religion to a divine revelation 
of truth is a real inducement to investigation. But there are 
many religious institutions making innumerable claims. Which 
has the truth? Not all of them, surely, for their claims are con- 
tradictory! The process of elimination is long and tedious, and 
to most men wellnigh impossible. Once more we are faced with 
that astonishing fact: the thinkers of our day—and of every 
previous age, for that matter—are converts to Catholicism, if 
they are converted at all! Why do not other religious groups 
gain their proportion of prominent converts? It must be be- 
cause Catholicism offers what these men seek. The trek of in- 
tellectuals to Rome is implicit testimony that there they find 
what they hunger for. 

Some converts come from agnosticism, others from non- 
Catholic religious groups. If they come directly from agnosti- 
cism, they bear witness to their conviction that Catholicism 
possesses truth; if indirectly (that is, progressively by way of 
various religions), they testify that. Catholicism alone has the 
truth they seek. Likewise, converts from non-Catholic de- 
nominations proclaim their conviction that Rome and not the 
denomination they leave is true. 

Newman was a convert from Anglicanism. He had believed 
himself born in the true Church, and in his effort to establish this 
conviction more solidly for himself and his adversaries he delved 
profoundly into the history of the early ages of the Christian 
Church.!. But his impartial study resulted in shaken faith in 
Anglicanism; further investigation led him to Catholicism. 

John L. Stoddard and Orestes A. Brownson sought admission 
to the Church after professing agnosticism. The former came 
directly, the latter by a circuituous path. Each had received 
some religious training in his youth, but both alike soon tossed it 
aside for agnosticism. The evils of the Great War awoke Stod- 
dard to the importance of life, so that he began to look about 
him cautiously for the true religion. In his calculating opinion 
only Catholicism qualified, and he sought admission. Brownson, 
on the other hand, was impetuous by nature. He had tried sev- 
eral of the sects before his lapse into rationalism. He examined 
them not so much by study and speculation from the outside, but, 
as it were, by experience and study from within. For a time he 
was a ‘‘world-reformer,’’ and tried to build solely on reason. But 
the insufficiency of man and his paradoxical nature brought 
Brownson back to God and religion. Previously he had been suc- 

1 “Why is it,”’ as Arnold Lunn asks, ‘‘that so soon as an honest man becomes in- 


terested in Rome, even to attack her, his friends begin to predict his early conver- 
sion? Why, indeed, do they seem to fear her, if she has not the truth?” 
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cessively a Calvinist, a Presbyterian and a Universalist, but he 
turned back to none of these; instead, he joined the Unitarians. 
But here again he was not long content, for soon we find him 
within the Catholic Church. His wanderings through various 
denominations and his ultimate rest within the Church is the 
strongest testimony that for him Catholicism alone was the true 
religion. 

For the Church not only makes converts, she retains them. 
Those men who were so impatient in their quest for truth, did 
not remain long in communion with other religions they had 
joined; they did stay with the Church of Rome. Why should 
Catholicism be unique also in this respect? When one recalls 
again the character of the converts, that they preferred “nothing 
at all to the truth to be discovered,”’ it is obvious that there is but 
one explanation. Had they not found the truth they sought, 
they would have continued their search. They themselves were 
convinced that they had not been deceived by the claims of Ca- 
tholicism. We hear from them no cry of despair, but only of tri- 
umph. What they sought, they claim to have found at long 
last. Their weary search has ended—and that happily. They 
believed they would find an authority above the human, and 
when once they are within the Church looking out on the world 
of intellectual chaos they have left, they know they have found 
what they expected. 

In addition, converts find in Catholicism a sure basis for a 
moral code, for its elements are divinely attested. Instead of 
the Babel of modern ethical opinion they possess certain knowl- 
edge of the direct course to their eternal destiny. More than 
this: there is afforded them the supernatural help requisite for 
the maintenance of a lofty morality. We have their testi- 
mony for it. They need no longer be in admiration of ethical 
doctrine, but unable to live up to it. They are not now a victim 
of that soul-rending conflict between lofty aspirations and base 
desires. They find in the Sacraments the sure superhuman help 
they need. It was the search for these substantial things that 
brought converts to the Church; and it is the actual discovery 
and possession of them that causes them to remain willing and 
happy members. 

Because they are in possession of new truths and a fuller reali- 
zation of familiar ones, many of the apparent contradictions of 
life are resolved. These paradoxes were formerly one of their 
chief obstacles to the certain attainment of truth, because they 
knew truth could not be contradictory; but now they grasp its 
subtlety and fecundity, and realize to the full what Chesterton 
meant when he said: ‘All truth is paradoxical.”” For example, 
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the great moral problem of the world which arises from the fact 
that the evil often prosper while the good suffer, is explained by 
the certainty of a just God who rewards good and provides that 
evil be punished both in this life and in the next. Likewise, 
there is that humanly inexplicable paradox that every man dis- 
covers within himself. It finds its classic expression in the words 
of St. Paul: “For to will is present with me; but to accomplish 
that which is good, I find not. For the good which I will, I do 
not; but the evil which I will not, that I do” (Rom., viii. 18-19). 
The world has received but one satisfactory explanation of this 
inner conflict, and that is the tragedy of original sin. Another of 
the great mysteries incomprehensible to man is the problem of 
evil. Yet, it loses its terrifying proportions when we know that 
an all-loving Omnipotence is ever employed in bringing good out 
of evil. And though we do not understand how this may be, we 
know that man who has brought evil on himself through sin can- 
not thwart God’s ultimate design. 

But, as noted previously, it is not the mere clearing away of 
difficulties or a simple accumulation of truths that man seeks. 
He is made to demand the simplification of order and unity. 
This again he discovers in God, the Alpha and Omega of all 
things. The purpose of the universe, once such a bewildering 
problem, becomes now apparent. Facts are known in their true 
perspective because they are seen in their context; and man 
comes to realize that, despite what he previously thought, he 
had not known even the facts. This new harmony of truth gives 
intellectual contentment. ‘‘When a man has joined in his mind 
the data of science with the integrating pattern that is faith, he 
finds himself suddenly possessed of a happy mind. All that he 
sees and learns falls into a glorious unity that explains man to 
himself, and recreates the universe’’ (Lord, op. cit., p. 34). 











Answers to Questions 


Fornication Coupled with Use of Contraceptives.—At What 
Moment Is the Soul Infused into Fetus ?—Distinction 
between Fetus Animatus and Fetus Inanimatus 


Questions: Would you kindly answer the following questions in your 
REVIEW? 

(1) When two persons commit fornication and use artificial means 
to prevent conception, do they commit two distinct sins by the one act? 

(2) Can the statement that “the soul of the human being is created 
at the moment of conception” be proven theologically? It is an a 
fortiort conclusion drawn from Papal Decrees (Sixtus V in the Bull 
“Effrenatam,” Gregory XIV in the Constitution “‘Sedes Apostolica,”’ 
Pius IX), but is there any other proof? 

(3) Sixtus V in the Bull ‘“‘Effrenatam’’ mentions two types of fetus: 
animate and inanimate. What is the difference? 

(4) In the case of rape, has the girl the right to use a douche after 
the act? If not, why not? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answers: (1) According to one of the rules laid down for the 
distinction of sins, one and the same act contains in itself many 
sins when it has many malices specifically distinct. Now, fornica- 
tion accompanied by the use of contraceptives contains a cir- 
cumstance which adds a new malice to simple fornication, namely, 
the malice of a sin against nature. Hence, there are two sins 
because of two malices, that of fornication ‘‘in affectu et attenta- 
tione’”’ and that of pollution “‘in effectu’”’ (Arregui, ‘“Summarium 
Theologie Moralis,’’ 255 in nota). Fornication with contracep- 
tives differs specifically from simple fornication, and is objectively 
a graver sin. However, subjectively many penitents erroneously 
think that the use of such means is an extenuating circumstance, 
since the honor of the woman is safeguarded (Priimmer, “‘Manuale 
Theologie Moralis,” II, n. 698; Merkelbach, ““Questiones de 
Castitate et Luxuria,” 3rd ed., p. 42). 

(2) It is Catholic doctrine that the human soul is created 
when it is infused into the body, but precisely at what moment it 
is infused is not certain. To-day the common opinion teaches 
that the rational soul is infused at the moment of conception. 
In practice the Code of Canon Law follows this opinion in the 
administration of Baptism (Canons 746, § 4, 747). Theoretically, 
the question has not been settled theologically nor philosophi- 
cally. 
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The a fortiori conclusion in favor of immediate animation drawn 
from the Papal documents cited may be questioned. In fact, 
Popes Sixtus V and Gregory XIV in no wise settled the question 
in regard to the precise time of the creation and infusion of the 
human soul, but followed the opinion current at the time and 
passed their legislation accordingly. Hence, no definite conclusion 
can be drawn from the documents cited. Pope Sixtus V in the 
Constitution “Effrenatam’’ (October 29, 1588) pronounced an 
excommunication against all those who knowingly procured abor- 
tion of a fetus animatus or inanimatus. Pope Gregory XIV in 
the Constitution ‘‘Sedes Apostolica’’ (May 31, 1591) mitigated 
the penalty of Sixtus V, and attached an excommunication for 
abortion of a fetus animatus, which alone constituted murder. 
It would seem that these Pontiffs were following the teaching of 
the theologians and philosophers of the time, which was not that 
of immediate animation (7.e., of the creation and infusion of the 
rational soul at the moment of conception) but rather that of 
mediate animation (i.e., of the creation and infusion of the 
human soul after a sufficient development of the embryo). 

Pius IX, it is true, drops the distinction between the fetus 
animatus and inanimatus, and punishes the crime of abortion with 
excommunication, but this would not prove that the soul was 
created and infused at the moment of conception (Constitution 
‘“‘Apostolice Sedis,’”” October 12, 1869). 

(3) The distinction between the fetus animatus and inanimatus 
is based on the embryological teaching of Aristotle (De Generatione 
Animalium, lib. II, c. 4), which was followed by St. Thomas 
(Summa Theologica, I, Q. cxviii, art. 2; Contra Gent., lib. II, cap. 
87, 88, 89) and many theologians. Even to-day some philoso- 
phers and theologians still follow the teaching of Aristotle. 
According to this teaching the human fetus during the early 
stages of its existence passes through a series of transitional stages, 
in which it is successively informed by the vegetative, the sentient, 
and finally by the rational soul. The infusion of the rational soul 
occurs when the embryo has been sufficiently developed to become 
the appropriate material constituent of the human being. Hence, 
the fetus up to the time of the infusion of the rational soul, al- 
though biologically alive, was called a fetus inanimatus. From 
that time on it was termed a fetus animatus. Just at what mo- 
ment the fetus was animated by the rational soul was not clearly 
determined. Aristotle and others taught that animation took 
place in males about forty days and in female about eighty days 
after conception. St. Alphonsus (‘“Theologia Moralis,” lib. III, 
n. 394) gives the time element of various theologians on this 
point. Although some modern theologians and philosophers still 
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maintain that there is a lapse of time between conception and 
animation, the distinction between the fetus animatus and 
inanimatus is no longer made in Canon Law and Theology. 

(4) There is a probable opinion based on weighty authority 
which would allow the woman under these circumstances to 
make use of such a procedure. Father Davis, S.J. (‘‘Pastoral 
and Moral Theology,” II, p. 143, ed. 1935), gives the argument 
in favor of this opinion: ‘A woman who has had willing inter- 
course commits a serious sin by expelling the male element... . 
If rape has been committed on her, she may do so, if she act before 
probable conception, for the man was an aggressor, and if she 
may force him to interrupt the unjust act, she may interrupt the 
effect of his act, provided she do not interrupt a life.”” In favor 
of this opinion may be cited Noldin, Genicot, Vermeersch, Iorio, 
Sabetti and others. 

However, there are many theologians (among them St. Al- 
phonsus himself) who uphold the negative opinion. According to 
them, it is not lawful for a woman even though raped to expel 
the seed before conception. She should resist strenuously before 
and during the act, but once the semen has been deposited in loco 
naturali she cannot morally expel it. Man has no dominion over 
the seed, and once intercourse has taken place, the aggression has 
ceased and the work of nature begins. To interfere with the 
work of nature in human generation is unlawful. 

Moreover, if it were lawful to expel the seed before conception 
by direct means because it is an unjust aggressor, a pari or even 
a fortiori it would be lawful to expel the fetus after conception, 
since it is then more of an aggressor. But since this is unlawful, 
so also is the expulsion of the seed. Outside of the Redemptorist 
School, Father Merkelbach has strongly upheld this opinion 
(““Questiones de Embryologia,” p. 43, and the Appendix “De 
conceptione post stuprum impedita’’). 

In fine, whatever may be thought of the reasons for and against 
either opinion, the first opinion certainly has extrinsic probability 
and may be followed in practice. 


Regular Priests and the Application of the Bination Mass 


Question: A couple of priests and the writer read with interest your 
answer regarding the ‘‘Application of the Bination Mass,’’ in the June 
issue. Discussion brought up the following queries: ‘Is it not the 
Provincial or Superior of Regular clergy who determines the Mass 
intentions (of the Regulars), even of the bination Masses? Would 
the Regular clergy be exempt if the diocese has a Rescript from the 
Holy See?” 

One priest maintained that the burden of the bination Mass could 
be lightened if the clergy might be allowed to retain the stole fees 
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(and forward the Mass offering to the Chancery Office). Another said 
that the stole fees belong to the pastor, and not to the parish funds, 
and should not be allowed as remuneration for the bination Masses. 
What is the correct solution of the above queries? 

SOGGARTH AROON. 


Answer: The permission to binate comes from the Local 
Ordinary. If he has obtained an Indult to take stipends for a 
certain number of the second Masses for some outstanding di- 
ocesan need, and that Indult makes no mention of exempted priests, 
there is no convincing reason why their quota of second Masses 
also should not go for the diocesan purpose; because their Masses, 
like those of the secular priests, are being said to supply the need 
of the faithful. And if the supernumerary Masses in the one 
case go for the good work as designated, why not also in the other 
case? For in neither case is there any alienation of stipends, 
since both Religious and secular priests are forbidden to say more 
than one Mass for a title of justice on any other day of the year 
except Christmas. But be it remembered that parish priests 
already retain all stole offerings or fees by a common law title, 
even quasi-parish priests—the former by virtue of Canon 463, and 
the latter by virtue of Canon 451. 


Accident during the Consecration of a Portable Altar 


Question: Some time ago I was assisting the Bishop at the conse- 
cration of several portable altars. When he was cementing the last 
cover, he broke it, and I gave him another from an old portable altar 
which had been broken, but whose cover was all right. Can that altar 
be used—or what is to be done now? READER. 


Answer: This altar was certainly consecrated, and there is 
nothing further that need be done. All that is required for the 
cover or lid closing the sepulchre for the relics is that it be a single 
natural stone (Decreta Auth. S.R.C., n. 3567 ad 1). It need not 
necessarily be the same kind of stone as the rest of the altar 
(Collins). This condition was evidently fulfilled. The fact that 
the cover was taken from another portable altar which had al- 
ready lost its consecration is quite immaterial. 


Indulgences for Attendance at Processions of the Blessed 
Sacrament and for Solemn Administration of Holy 
Communion to the Sick 


Questions: (1) Can all the people in the church or chapel who cannot 
conveniently take part (walk) in the Processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at the opening or close of the Forty Hours, on Holy Thursday, 
Good Friday, etc., gain a plenary indulgence, if they approach the 
Sacraments and pray for the Pope’s intentions? 
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(2) When a priest, escorted by acolytes or two Sisters with lighted 
candles, takes the Holy Eucharist to the sick in a hospital or religious 


house, what indulgences can he gain? 
PRESBYTER. 


Answer: (1) Yes; for the indulgence is granted to those who 
are present at the solemn processions of the Blessed Sacrament 
inside or outside churches, provided of course that they go to 
confession and Communion and pray for the Holy Father’s inten- 
tions in the ordinary way as prescribed. 

On Holy Thursday or Good Friday one plenary indulgence can 
be gained for a visit to the Repository if five Paters, Aves, and 
Glorias are recited in thanksgiving for the Holy Eucharist and 
another five for the Pope with the usual conditions of confession 
and Communion. 

(2) An indulgence of seven years may be gained on each oc- 
casion when the Blessed Sacrament is carried and accompanied 
by lighted candles. 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 





Homiletic Bart 


Sermons on the Gospels and Episties of the Sundays 
and Feasts 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Blessings of Christ 


By CuTHBERT GuUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


“But the Scripture shut up all things under sin, that by the faith of Jesus 
Christ the promise might be given to those who believe’ (Gal., iii. 22). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The promise to Abraham. 
(2) The Law—a tutor. 
(3) Christ—the fulfillment of promise. 
(4) Blessings from faith in Christ. 
(5) Grace, the foundation of merit. 
(6) Sin and its remedy. 


To-day’s Epistle gives us occasion to speak of Christ, the greatest 
gift of God to man. In his letter to the Galatians, St. Paul defends 
himself and his doctrine against the Judaizers who sought to undermine 
his teaching to the newly converted Galatians. Such adversaries 
claimed his teaching was merely human, and asserted that he had no 
regard for the Mosaic Law and circumcision. Paul was also accused 
of doubting the divine promises. But here he defends his authority 
and teaching. ‘‘He shows that justification is not through the Mosaic 
Law, but through faith in Jesus Christ... ; he concludes that conse- 
quently the Mosaic Law was something transient and not permanent”’ 
(New Revision of New Test., p. 511). 


God’s Promise to Abraham 


The promise of God to Abraham regarded temporal and spiritual 
blessings. The six temporal blessings were that Abraham would be 
the father of many nations; that he would have material prosperity 
for himself and his people; that his name would be magnified; that he 
would have the fullness of all blessings; that his friends would also be 
blessed, and that his enemies would be cursed. Then came the last 
blessing, the greatest and the noblest; it was the promise of spiritual 
blessing: ‘‘In thee shall all the kindred of the earth be blessed” (Gen., 
xii. 2, 3). Again God promises Abraham: “And in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen., xxii. 17). “‘Abraham be- 
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lieved God and it was credited to him as justice” (Gen., xv. 6; Gal., iii. 6). 
And St. Paul shows that faith in Abraham and in other believers in 
Christ brings salvation: “Know therefore that the men of faith are the 
real sons of Abraham. And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the Gentiles by faith, announced to Abraham beforehand: ‘In 
thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ Therefore, the men 
of faith shall be blessed with faithful Abraham” (Gal., iii. 7-9). 


The Law Merely a Tutor 


The Jews who gloried in the Law of Moses were shocked at St. Paul’s 
teaching that the Law was lesser than Christ. They hated Paul for 
this. But it was the teaching of the other Apostles as well. St. Paul 
bluntly and repeatedly preached and wrote this fact that Christ is 
greater than the Law, and that only through Christ can any man have 
grace. The Law of Moses could not give grace to the Jews, and the 
law of nature could not give it to the Gentiles. Christ’s grace was given 
to men before the time of Christ through His foreseen merits. 

In to-day’s Epistle Paul writes: ‘The promise was made to Abraham 
and to his offspring. He does not say, ‘and to his offsprings,’ as of 
many, but as of one. ‘And to thy offspring,’ who is Christ’’ (Gal., iii. 
16). Abraham believed and received grace. This was before God com- 
manded him to practise the rite of circumcision, and 430 years before 
the Law of Moses became effective. So, Paul shows that neither cir- 
cumcision nor the Law gave grace, but they who believed in God and 
His promise of salvation in Christ would receive grace. We know that 
before and during the time of the Law of Moses both the chosen race 
and the Gentiles received grace through faith. Paul tells us that Christ 
died for the sins of a former covenant (Heb., ix. 15), and also that the 
Gentiles ‘‘having no law are a law unto themselves. . . .Their conscience 
bears witness to them” (Rom., xi. 14, 15). Consequently, although 
the Jews had the Law of Moses, they were not given grace by that Law. 
Christ’s grace is necessary for all men from Adam down to the last man 
on earth. The Apostle writes: ‘For those who rely on the works of 
the Law are cursed. . . .But that by the Law no man is justified before 
God is evident, because ‘he who is just lives by faith.’ But the Law 
does not rest on faith. . . .Christ redeemed us from the curse of the Law, 
becoming a curse for us,. . . that the blessing of Abraham might come to 
the Gentiles through Christ Jesus, that through faith we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit” (Gal., iii. 10-14). 


Christ the Consummation of God’s Promise 


Christ is the consummation of the promise made to Abraham. The 
Law made after the promise did not annul it. God gave the right to in- 
herit by promise and not by the Law. The Law was given “until the 
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offspring should come to whom the promise was made. . . .Is the Law 
then contrary to the promises of God? Bynomeans. For if a law had 
been given that could give life, justice would truly be from the law” 
(Gal., iii. 19, 21). We have Christ by faith. He is the fulfillment, in 
whom all nations of the earth are blessed, both those before and after 
Him. Grace and glory were promised to Abraham because he believed. 
The Law for many centuries was simply a nurse or tutor that led the 
Jews to Christ, whose grace they were receiving. The Scripture de- 
clares all men sinners. Faith in Christ brings grace, and thus the pro- 
mise is fulfilled that all nations are blessed in Him (Gal., iii. 22; Gen., 
xxii. 17). 

The blessings we reap from faith in Christ are that it gives us grace 
and delivers us from the Law of Moses. ‘‘But now that faith has come, 
we are no longer under a tutor. For you are all the children of God 
through faith in Christ Jesus. For all you who have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ. . . .For you are all one in Christ Jesus. 
And if you are Christ’s, then you are the offspring of Abraham, heirs ac- 
cording to promise’’ (Gal., iii. 25-29): The Gentiles, too, are justified 
by faith, and so all believers are the sons of faithful Abraham (Gal., iii. 
8,9). They who lived by the Law were blessed by it in corn, wine, and 
oil (Lev., xviii. 9). But they who live by faith in Christ have put on 
Christ in grace and will receive the consummation of grace and the 
promises of Christ in heaven. Christ is the greatest gift of God to man. 
He is the High-Priest and Redeemer of the world. In Him are all na- 
tions blessed, and by His grace we can merit for heaven and finally en- 
joy God forever. 


Duty of Proclaiming Our Faith in Christ 


To-day when Christ is denied and insulted by nations and men, we 
raise our voices to shout the truth that Christ is God and Man, the Re- 
deemer of mankind. Pope Pius XII writes: ‘‘Even as the Precursor. . . 
proclaimed one day. . . ‘Behold the Lamb of God’ (John, i. 29), in 
order to warn them that the ‘Desired of the nations’ (Agg., xi. 8) dwelt. . . 
in their midst, so, too, the representative of Christ (Pope Leo XIII) 
addressed his mighty cry of entreaty: ‘Behold your King’ (John, xix. 
14) to the renegades, to the doubters, to the wavering, to the hesitant, 
who either refused to follow the glorious Redeemer, living ever and 
working in His Church, or followed Him with carelessness and sloth’ 
(Encyclical Summi Pontificatus). Recalling the spread of devotion to 
Christ’s Sacred Heart, the consecration of the world to it by Pope Leo 
XIII, and the institution of the Feast of Christ the King by Pope Pius 
XI, the present Pope adds that ‘‘there have sprung up benefits beyond 
description for numberless souls. . . .What age had greater need than 
ours of these benefits? What age. . . has been more tormented than 
ours by spiritual emptiness, and deep-felt interior poverty?. . .Can 
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there be. . . a greater or more urgent duty than ‘to preach . . . the un- 
searchable riches of Christ’ (Eph., iii. 8) to the men of our time? Can 
there be anything nobler than to unfurl the ‘ensign of the King’ before 
those who have followed and still follow false standards, and to win back 
to the victorious banner of the Cross those who have abandoned it?. . . 
At the head of the road to spiritual bankruptcy stand the nefarious ef- 
forts of not a few to dethrone Christ.’”’ By returning to Christ’s grace 
and living in His truth and love, says the Holy Father, we can come to 
salvation. 

By grace we become one body in Christ, His Mystical Body. Thus, 
there is human and Christian solidarity. ‘There is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all and 
in all” (Col., iii. 11). The grace of Christ gives us the power to make 
our acts meritorious for eternal salvation. It gives us a new nature in 
Christ and raises us up to be heirs of heaven with Christ. The promises 
of Christ are fulfilled in us partly in this life of grace and partly only in 
the next life in heaven. He is with us all days. We have the Holy 
Spirit whom He promised and whom He sendstous. We enjoy the in- 
dwelling of the Blessed Trinity in our souls. By receiving the Sacra- 
ments and having faith in Christ we have eternal life, and Christ will 
raise us up on the last day. The countless blessings of Christ for men 
and nations flow to us from His wounded Heart, and will be fully ap- 
preciated only in heaven. He gives us the power to merit, and, if we 
are faithful, He will admit us to the Vision of God in heaven. 


Sin and Its Remedy 


Only sin, grievous sin, can rob us of grace and all the blessings of 
Christ. In to-day’s Gospel we see the cure of ten lepers by Christ. 
He tells them to show themselves to the priests. In our life, too, if the 
leprosy of sin disfigures the soul, Christ bids us to present ourselves to 
His priests. By humble confession, contrition, and absolution the soul 
is again restored to Christ’s grace and all the benefits of Christ’s Re- 
demption. Sin is the greatest evil and the only true evil for the soul. 
All else will not rob us of grace and salvation. We thank God for Christ, 
for grace, for the Church, the Sacraments, and the priesthood. These 
blessings of Christ and many others are the full share of our inheritance 
in Christ. We who rejoice to God in the true faith and in the true 
Church are the sons of Abraham who have inherited the promise of God. 
Courage, then, in the storms of life and in the present age of trial. 
“The Catholic Church,” writes Pope Pius XII, ‘‘ ‘the city of God, whose 
king is truth, whose law love, and whose measure eternity’ (St. Aug., 
Ep. cxxxviii ad Marcellinum, c. 3, n. 17), preaching fearlessly the whole 
truth of Christ and toiling as the love of Christ demands with the zeal 
of a mother, stands as a blessed vision of peace above the storm of error 
and passion, awaiting the moment when the all-powerful hand of Christ 
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the King shall quiet the tempest and banish the spirits of discord which 
have provoked it”’ (Encyclical Summi Pontificatus). 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
A Grudging Service of God 
By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


“‘No man can serve two masters” (Matt., vi. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Serious shortcomings of religious people evidence not their hypocrisy 
but attempted compromise between God and mammon. 

(2) The lax Christian leans to a better life but shrinks from its imagined 
austerity. 

(3) The supernatural does not exclude the natural, nor holiness prevent 
living life in its innocent fullness, as is clear from the Christian 
principle of moderation in the use of creatures. 

(4) A person cannot serve God and his own passions, since these latter 
tend to enslave him. : 

(5) Grudging service of God argues want of real love for Him. 

(6) Only in loving Him can heart find peace. 


There is a class of persons who regard the practice of religion as hy- 
pocrisy, and exhibit their own neglect of religion as evidence of their 
honesty and candor. In support of this view they point to serious in- 
consistencies in the lives of many who go to church and say their prayers. 
They do not say that they are better than those who go to church, but 
that they themselves are content to have people know them as they 
are, without trying to palm off their delinquencies with a vain show of 
piety. As a result of this scornful estimate of religious practice, some 
persons are restrained from going to church and receiving the Sacra- 
ments, and in other ways giving expression to their religious promptings, 
for fear of being considered hypocrites. 


Christian Inconsistencies No Proof of Insincerity 


It is true that some use religious observance as a screen for evil lives; 
they are downright hypocrites. But they are a minority; and it is an 
outrage to judge the great body of religious people by these few. It is 
also true that in the life of many a church-going Christian there are 
glaring inconsistencies—moral shortcomings of one kind or other, selfish- 
ness or pettiness, an overweening attachment to personal comfort or 
luxuries, lewdness, disregard of the rights of others, remissness in the 
performance of charity, and soon. But this failure of many Christians 
to measure up to the standards of conduct which they profess, need not 
argue against the sincerity of their professions. It results rather from a 
frame of mind which Christ warned against when He said: “No man 
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can serve two masters.’”” Though Our Blessed Saviour distinctly says 
that it cannot be done, numbers of religious-minded people are forever 
trying to do it. They are not base enough to go all out for mammon; 
and they are not big-hearted and enterprising enough to go all out for 
God. 

Incidentally, the Communist rather flatters us when he mockingly 
says: “You'll have pie, in the sky, by and by.” He implies that we 
Christians are a starry-eyed lot who are so intent on the future joys of 
heaven that we are blithely indifferent to the harsh inequalities of the 
present scene. Such an heroic breed of Christians, capable of such 
Olympian detachment, must have gone out with the ancient hermits of 
the desert. We priests mingle on fairly close terms with the modern 
Christian, and rarely if ever do we meet one who fulfills the exalted 
Communist definition of him. Our observation has rather been that 
the modern Christian too often is so bent on having “pie” here and now 
(to continue the coarse Communist metaphor) that he will even jeopar- 
dize his chances of getting that empyreal pastry. 


Attempt to Serve Two Masters 


In consequence of this effort at serving two masters, the lives of far 
too many Christians are a sorry spectacle of weakness and vacillation. 
They have some inkling of the serene happiness to be derived from the 
resolute cultivation of piety and growth in holiness; they are forever 
being disappointed by the pleasures of earth, forever being chagrined 
by the deceits of the flesh; they relish the better things, but lack the 
courage to strike for them. They are not the odious hypocrite, but 
rather the pathetic figure so well expressed in Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven”’: 


For, though I knew His love who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside. 


They have experienced at some stage of their lives, or now and then 
for a season, the meed of virtuous living, the consolations of devoutly 
serving God, the warm embrace of Christ; and they can never be quite 
at ease in foregoing them. They go on suffering the reproaches of con- 
science and the agonies of indecision, because they cannot bring them- 
selves, in forthright fashion and once and for all, to put mammon in its 
place. They are victims of spiritual schizophrenia or split personality, 
and are more to be pitied than despised. You will notice that Christ 
does not castigate their plight of soul as He castigated the malignant 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, but tenderly reasons with them, endeavor- 
ing to have them see the futility and frustration of their straddling and 
feeble compromise. 
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The Supernatural Does Not Exclude the Natural 


There is a strain of heresy in the attitude of such persons—as if com- 
plete surrender to God dismantled life of its natural satisfactions; as if 
only the grace of God were good, and all His other gifts were evil. This 
is arrant heresy, of course, and has been emphatically condemned by 
the Church. It is wrong to think that if we are to have the love of 
Christ, we “‘must have naught beside.”” The truth is just the other way 
round: in having God, we must have everything beside, since in God 
we possess the absolute source of everything that is. This is not to say 
that God is the source of sin, for sin is not something. Sin is the want 
of something; it is the absence of right reason, of right order; it is the 
soul’s lack, in whole or part, of God and His grace. The sinner may well 
say with the darky: “I got plenty of nothing.” 

A devout life is not the bleak forbidding thing that some persons 
imagine; as if God’s grace and love were a sea which washed only 
“cold, gray stones.’”’ There was nothing cold and gray about the life of 
St. Thomas More, not even when he was immured behind the cold gray 
stones of the London Tower. His soul was as happy as the day was 
long. But there was scant happiness in the soul of the royal libertine 
who ordered his imprisonment. Thomas More did not try to serve God 
and mammon, but only God; his royal patron, with his weak senti- 
mental piety, tried to serve both, and was a dismal failure. There is 
nothing to exclude a devout soul from living a full, rounded life, as 
radiantly vigorous in its natural as in its supernatural sphere. The 
joy of learning and culture, the joy of art and artistic appreciation, the 
joy of domestic love and the family fireside, the joyous contemplation 
of nature in all her moods and seasons, the joy of physical health and 
exercise, the joy of congenial labor—none of these must the devout 
Christian forfeit when he molds his life according to the patterns of 
God. Only the illusory joy and base satisfactions of sin must he forego. 
None of God’s gifts is evil; not even the mortal flesh, as long as it is 
kept in its proper réle of servant to the immortal spirit. 


The Principle of Christian Detachment 


The principle of Christian detachment has been neatly stated by St. 
Ignatius Loyola in his renowned Book of the Exercises: ‘“‘Man was 
created to serve the Lord his God, and by this means to arrive at eternal 
salvation. All the other beings and objects which surround us on the 
earth were created for the benefit of man, and to serve him as means to 
his final end; hence his obligation to use or refrain from these creatures 
according as they bring him nearer to that end or tend to separate him 
from it.” Notice the Saint says that the goods of earth were given for 
our benefit, and therefore cannot be considered baneful in themselves. 
Notice also that he provides us with a sliding scale for their retrench- 
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ment, namely, ‘‘according as’’ they ‘‘tend to separate” or divert us from 
our final destiny. God immeasurably exceeds the sum of all His crea- 
tures; so that, if need be, the universe itself were well lost in exchange 
for Him: ‘‘What exchange shall a man give for his soul?” (Matt., 
xvi. 26). To follow the principle outlined by St. Ignatius is to serve 
God instead of mammon, to orient one’s whole life to God. It is to 
keep one’s soul on an even keel, without any disorderly listing this way 
or that, and headed straight for heaven. But keeping the soul on an 
even keel amid the goods of earth is a long way from lifting it out of the 
sea entirely and placing it in drydock. 

You cannot haggle with either God or mammon, since both seek an 
undivided allegiance; and one or the other must eventually receive it. 
He that sins is the slave of sin. This is not rhetoric but the deadly 
truth. The victims of pride, hatred, lust or gluttony, for instance, can 
testify to the despotic character of their masters. Unbridled passion 
is far more exacting than the Holy Ghost; the just man does not spend 
nearly as much nervous energy in saving his soul as the sinner does in 
damning his soul. Gluttony and lust often demand of their votaries 
a service unto martyrdom, as the medical records show. And they get 
what they demand, because men love the paltry pleasure which they 
give. If they loved the delights of virtue, they would be energetic in 
their pursuit. In very truth, the sinner loves mammon; and in the 
same measure (however grossly he misses the import of his sentiments) 
he hates God; if only because God means the sting of conscience, means 
eventual retribution, and these are enemies to his sodden complacency. 
He would willingly see God out of the way. 


Wholehearted Service of God 


And here is suggested the deeper reason why people fall into the way 
of evading God’s claim on their undivided allegiance. It is because they 
have not even begun to love Him enough. They are half-hearted in 
their service of Him; whereas we must have a whole heart, we must 
have a fervent love of Him, if we are to experience joy in serving Him 
and run in the way of His Commandments. Strong love does not shrink 
from difficulty nor scheme how to do things by halves; but rather wel- 
comes an opportunity to render the fullest measure of devotion, to make 
the perfect sacrifice. The aspiring artist gives tirelessly of his time and 
energy in order to measure up to his art, because he loves it greatly. 
Again, think how self-effacing and like a martyr a loving mother can be. 
Even from purely natural motives and without the impulse of grace, the 
heart of man can rise to sublime heights of unselfish valor and single de- 
votion. 

There is an aspiration to the Sacred Heart in which we ‘implore that 
we may ever love Him more and more.” It were well to say it often. 
For even a small measure of real personal affection for Christ would 
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melt away most of our reluctance to a devout Christian life. We would 
begin to sense that serving Him is a joy; that indeed His yoke is sweet, 
and His burden light. It would make us immune to the fraudulent at- 
tractiveness of sin. It would free us from the bondage of our passions. 
It would give us strength to burst the shackles of evil habit. It would 
cure the painful malady of a divided soul and restore the integrity of 
our characters. In any event, we must make up our minds to love 
Christ wholeheartedly, or resign ourselves to be miserable here, and per- 
haps unspeakably miserable hereafter. The heart is funny in this re- 
spect, and St. Augustine has explained the riddle of it. God made the 
heart; and He made it so that it could not be wholly satisfied with any- 
thing less than Himself—which was His privilege, seeing that He was 
its maker. Therefore, it can never give us any rest, until it finds per- 
fect rest in loving Him. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Christian Attitude towards Death 
By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


“‘And there came a fear on them all’ (Luke, vii. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Men need a miracle to rouse their imaginations; death too familiar 
a sight. 

(2) Christ was hardly flattered by the multitude’s fear, which is only the 
preface to wisdom. Sight of death should have stirred sinners as 
well as of life restored. 

(3) We are all the prey of death; it hales the reckless sinner to the judg- 
ment. 

(4) Death a great teacher, if we think about it betimes. 

(5) Unlovely aspects of death-bed repentance. 

(6) Benefits of anticipating death. 

(7) Christ, who so compassionated material distress, will hearken to our 
distress of soul, and assist us to live in a manner conducive to a 
happy death. 


Man is ill served by the fact that it usually takes the extraordinary 
or marvellous to impress him deeply. In the Gospel scene before us, 
Our Blessed Saviour performs the miracle of raising the dead to life and 
causes the onlookers to tremble with fear. The presence of Divinity 
is felt, filling them with awe. Doubtless the sight of death had made 
scant impression on them, since it is so familiar. The bystanders might 
well have blanched at the spectacle of our mortality, however, assuming 
that most of them were not leading blameless lives. Christ was hardly 
gratified by their quaking, for He had not come down to earth to be 
feared, but to be loved. ‘If you love Me,” He said, “keep My com- 
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mandments” (John, xi. 15). He wants us to follow Him from love 
rather than from fear. It is true that fear of the Lord is called the be- 
ginning of wisdom; but it is only the beginning, as learning the alphabet 
is the first step towards knowing one’s mother tongue. Fear of God 
is the preface to wisdom, provided it effectively turns a soul from sin, 
thus preparing it to love God. For wisdom consists in loving God. 
Souls who truly love Him are careful not to displease Him in any serious 
way and incur His judgments, and thus they avoid the reason for fear- 
ing Him. Love drives out fear. In the street of Nain that day, it was 
the sight of death which was the really fearsome thing, and not the sight 
of life restored. 


True Attitude towards Death 


It is well known how thoroughly the secret police of certain countries 
will track down any person whom their governments want apprehended 
or put out of the way. Such hunted individuals lead lives of anguish, 
since it is not a pleasant thing to be stalked by assassins, especially 
when you are sure from their record that they are bound sooner or later 
to meet up with you. One man’s wits are pitted against the wits of a 
vast organization, with contacts and agents everywhere. The agony 
of suspense is sometimes so intolerable as to drive the fugitive to suicide. 
But are not we all in that predicament? Are not we all being stalked 
by that arch-assassin, death? We know not when it will strike, or 
where or how. We know only that it is a mere question of time. Just 
as a Trotsky or Krivitsky must have shuddered every time the Com- 
munist secret police struck down another of Stalin’s enemies, so might 
we shudder every time a fellow-man is overtaken by death. 

Sometimes the driver of an automobile chooses, through impatience 
or recklessness, to pass a red light on the highway. He may think for 
the moment that he has gotten away with doing so, only to glance back 
and find that a police car is following him. Speed up as he will, he 
cannot pull away from it. Steadily it keeps gaining on him. Now, 
God has placed certain limitations on human liberty, which are set 
forth in the Ten Commandments. They are like traffic lights along 
the highway of life. But the reckless sinner blandly disregards them, 
and he seems to do so with impunity. If God has taken notice, He 
certainly does not show it. No. Not yet, at least. But then, God 
has eternity in which to act, and is not bound by our split-second no- 
tions of dispatch. Besides, He desires not the death of the sinner, but 
that he live; and so God is patient and forbearing. But there must be 
limits to God’s forbearance, if only because the span of human life is 
limited. The sinner is not really getting away with his disregard of 
God’s Commandments. If only he would glance about him, he would 
see that he is being followed by God’s policeman, death. His pursuer 
is steadily gaining on him. Do what the sinner will, he cannot hope to 
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outdistance or throw off the pursuit. In time, death will draw abreast 
of him and hale him to the judgment seat, to face the frightful penalty 
of his recklessness. 


Death as a Great Teacher 


One of the Saints has said that death is a great teacher. It is if we 
let it—if we seriously think upon it and heed its suggestions. It is if 
we think upon it in time, and the time to think about death is not when 
we are old or sick and on the point of dying. The time to think about 
death is when we are vigorously alive and in the prime of health, for 
only then can we energetically apply the lessons which the thought of 
death will teach us. 

Death-bed repentance may be all very well, but it is not something 
to set before oneself as an ideal. Such a penitent oftentimes has the un- 
lovely look of a possum that has long eluded God’s claims and invita- 
tions, and has now been treed by approaching death. The soul’s 
eternal welfare is too tremendous a stake to gamble on the vague pos- 
sibility of a last-minute repentance. The manly forthright course is to 
break with sin before it breaks with you. It is a noble thing to choose 
Christ and reject Barabbas—which is to say, the base satisfactions of 
sin, when it is quite within your power to do otherwise. But a death- 
bed repentance often has a look of duress, as if the person were turning 
to Christ perforce, because there was now nothing else for him to do. 
He might have given to Christ his enthusiastic youth, his vigorous 
manhood, and Christ would have richly repaid the generous offering. 
But he waited until there is now nothing to give the Lord but the bat- 
tered sinking hulk of a misspent life, until he is physically incapable of 
prayer, until he is almost beside himself with weakness, nausea or pain, 
until the slightest effort of mind or body is a grievous strain upon his 
ebbing life. ‘‘Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before 
the time of affliction come’’ (Eccles., xii. 1), counsels Holy Scripture. 
Bethink yourself of coming death while you are exuberantly, exultantly 
alive, for only then can you adequately and amply prepare for it. 


Value of a Day of Recollection 


In the Catholic seminary, monastery or convent, there is set aside 
each month what is known as a “day of recollection.” It is a time of 
silent prayerful thought upon the things which chiefly matter in life. 
A favorite device for making the day of recollection bear practical re- 
sults is to imagine oneself on one’s death-bed, and from that vantage 
point to scrutinize one’s daily life and see if there is anything therein 
which should be likely to disconcert a dying Christian. ‘‘How should 
I feel about this practice or sentiment if I were actually dying at this 
moment and the judgment seat of God loomed awful before me?” 
Such is the burden of the meditation. Applying this touchstone, one 
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goes over one’s daily thoughts, words, and actions. Try it sometime; 
and if you are honest with yourself, you will probably have some anx- 
ious moments. 

What a different complexion is put on things by even the fancied 
nearness of death! Death is indeed a forceful teacher, and has many 
salutary reminders for us, if only we are longheaded enough to heed it. 
Do you want death to leap upon you suddenly from the ambush of 
your spiritual stupor and listlessness? Or wouldn’t it be better to de- 
scry it at a distance, keeping your gaze steadfastly upon it as it advances 
towards you? Forewarned is forearmed. You should then meet death 
with Christian poise and dignity, for you would be expecting it, and 
should be amply prepared for it. 


Lesson of To-Day’s Gospel 


In the scene of to-day’s Gospel Jesus appears to have acted most 
casually, because He was deeply touched by the sad plight of the mother 
in losing her only son and support. It is to relieve a transitory need 
that He brings His divine power to bear, just as at Cana he turned 
water into wine to spare the wedding couple a fleeting embarrassment, 
just as He multiplied the loaves and fishes to provide a meal for the 
body. Over and over again in the Gospel we find Him being greatly 
affected by material needs, and going to miraculous lengths to answer 
them. 

How deeply, therefore, must the needs of the immortal soul affect 
Him! No vital need of the soul can be dismissed as transitory, since 
it can lead to everlasting woe. The soul needs sturdy faith, buoyant 
hope and fervent charity; it must have them if it is to work out its 
salvation. It needs them immeasurably more than the miraculous 
wine was needed at Cana, than the widow of Nain needed her son re- 
stored, than the Apostles needed the marvellous draught of fishes, or 
the woman of Capharnaum needed the cure of her bodily infirmity. 

If Jesus is touched by the lesser needs of human life, how deeply 
must He be touched by the greater! If He restored life to the body so 
readily, with what alacrity will He restore life to a soul that is dead in 
sin, and bound in the winding sheet of an evil habit! Here, then, is our 
warrant for turning to Him confidently in prayer, especially when we 
would have Him relieve our crying needs of soul. May He gaze ten- 
derly upon us this morning as we mourn our spiritual losses, and may 
He bid our souls arise to newness of life, to a revived faith and trust, to 
a rekindled love for Him! 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Precept and Command of Sunday Observance 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


“Ts it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” (Luke, xiv. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Ridiculous lengths to which blind adherence to the letter of the law 

may go. 

(2) Many Catholics are merely literalists in their Sunday observance, 
vacuously attending Mass but not observing the spirit of the day. 

(3) The Third Commandment is to be observed on Sunday, which has 
momentous memories for a Christian. 

(4) First Precept of the Church partially interprets the Third Com- 
mandment, but does not set it aside. 

(5) Shabby observance of even the Precept: tardy arrival at Mass, un- 
easiness in God’s house. 

(6) Sunday to be kept holy. Commendable efforts of the sects. 

(7) Church does not countenance desecration of Sunday. Holiness 
implies decorum, prayer. 

(8) The historic significance of Sunday is a consoling reminder just now. 


We see from the Gospel just read to what ridiculous and even devilish 
lengths men will go in their interpretation of the law, when they are 
guided solely by the letter, and have no regard for its spirit. It was 
passing strange that, on the day set aside to the Lord, the Jews should 
have resented a miracle, which was evidence of the Lord’s presence 
among them. To exclude the divine benevolence and compassion was 
to exclude God Himself, for they are His inseparable attributes; and 
therefore to bridle at this miracle of Jesus on the sabbath was equivalent 
to ruling out the Lord from His own special day. 

To such a ludicrous pass had come the literalism of the Pharisees. 
But the Pharisees had no monoply on literalism, nor did their inanity 
die with them. Many Catholics are sticklers for the letter of the law 
of Sunday observance; that is, they would not be physically absent 
from Mass, but the spirit of Sunday observance is foreign to them. 


Sunday Has Replaced Sabbath 


When the Church of Christ, acting on the fullness of authority which 
He had vested in her, changed the time for observing the Third Com- 
mandment from Saturday to Sunday, she had no intention of changing 
the Commandment itself. When the manager of a legitimate theatre 
changes the hours of performance, he does not change the play. The 
First Precept of the Church partially interprets the Third Command- 
ment according to the Christian Dispensation; it does not set the Com- 
mandment aside. In substance, the Third Commandment bids us 
keep one day of the week sacred to God Almighty. Acting on God’s 
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own authority, Moses ordained the last day of the week; acting on the 
same authority, the Christian Church ordained the first day of the week. 

In any event, the first of the week would have been a red-letter day 
for Christians, since it was the day on which Christ rose glorious from 
the dead, thus showing beyond peradventure of a doubt that He was 
the very Son of God, the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity. To 
realize the momentous importance of the Resurrection for a Christian, 
and therefore the memorable character of the day on which it took 
place, we have only to recall St. Paul exclaiming: “If Christ be not 
risen again. . .your faith is vain’ (I Cor., xv. 13). The Jews rested 
from their labors on the seventh day of the week in memory of God 
resting from His labors on the seventh day of the week of Creation. 
Also on the seventh day of the week the Body of Christ rested in the 
tomb, after the labors of the new Creation—that is, the Redemption. 
But the enemies of Christ had, in a sense, defeated His Sacred Humanity 
by the crucifixion of Good Friday, and on the seventh day of the week 
that short-lived defeat still lasted. 

Men do not celebrate their disasters, however, but only their triumphs; 
and on the first of the week victory was snatched from the jaws of de- 
feat when Jesus rose glorious from the tomb. The Resurrection was 
the first Christian triumph, as it was to be the source of every other 
Christian triumph to follow. Consequently, the first of the week is par 
excellence the day of days for a Christian. It was natural for the 
Church of Christ to have the first day of the week kept holy, in accord- 
ance with the Third Commandment, instead of the seventh or sabbath 
day which was sacred to the Jews. 


Injunctions of Precept and Commandment 


The First Precept of the Church enjoins us specifically to hear Mass 
on Sunday; the Third Commandment, under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, enjoins us in general to keep the day holy. Many Catholics are 
sticklers for attending Sunday Mass, at least to the extent of being 
physically present, but they can scarcely be said to keep Sunday holy. 
If it were not for going to Mass in the morning, Sunday might be just 
an ordinary secular holiday for them. 

But can hearing Mass for a scant hour in the morning be regarded as 
keeping Sunday holy? Particularly in view of the vacuous manner in 
which so many hear Mass? They drag their steps to church like the 
tardy scholar, arriving late. Some Catholics must fall to wondering 
during Mass, in the course of their woolgathering, how the priest man- 
ages to be up there on the altar platform; since they have never seen 
him ascend the platform, but only coming down. And it would prob- 
ably strike some as an item for Ripley’s column to be told that the pre- 
liminary of the Mass is not said at the altar, but before the altar steps. 
These very persons would shrink from the frown of their employer if 
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they should go late for work, or would be mortified at finding themselves 
late for a dinner engagement; but they think nothing of being tardy 
and boorish towards God Almighty. Most of them at times go an hour 
or so early to a ball game, parade, concert or the like, to make sure of 
getting a seat or standing room; but they would be much put out to 
find they had arrived five minutes early for Mass. They would want to 
turn in their timepieces next morning and get that what-you-may-call- 
it watch which railroad men use, to insure against the recurrence of such 
a vexation for the future. If the Mass—together with the announce- 
ments, instruction and Communions—should exceed forty-five minutes, 
they mark well the priest who said it, and vow that never again will he 
trap them with his slow tempo; though they will sit serenely through 
the rubbish of a double movie bill. 

Once Mass is over, if not before, they bolt for the street, avid for its 
mundane atmosphere of which they had been austerely deprived for 
three-quarters of an hour. They have been in the house of God for 
three-quarters of an hour and have found it oppressive; yet, their des- 
tiny is to live in face to face intimacy: with Him forever in heaven. 
But this ghastly incongruousness of their attitude never seems to occur 
tothem. For the rest, Sunday is just a holiday, not a holy day. 


The True Way of Sanctifying Sunday 


Catholics can be bigoted as well as Protestants; and it is bigotry to 
disesteem lengthy or repeated church-going on Sunday just because the 
Protestant sects have usually tried to foster it. These were not ill-ad- 
vised in their endeavor to make Sunday an interval of serious attention 
to religious concerns, but in the exceeding severity of the Blue Laws 
and conventions of like nature which they inflicted on certain com- 
munities, and which tended to make religion odious. We are com- 
manded to keep the day holy, not “‘a holy fright.” With all the amiable 
moderation of the Catholic Church, it is possible to do in orthodox 
fashion what Protestants strive for with their heresy, namely, to give 
Sunday a deeply religious character. 

Just because the Church does not draw up a complete schedule of 
Sunday observance and impose it under pain of mortal sin, this does not 
mean that she is countenancing the desecration of the day by so many 
of her members. We may rest assured that she deplores the gross secu- 
larization of the day here in America, what with the movies and other 
amusements crowded into Sunday afternoon while the parish churches 
too frequently lack a corporal’s guard for Benediction. Would that 
our Catholics gave some serious study to the Word of God on Sunday, 
to Bible history and the articles of the Creed; would that the majority 
of them even listened to the Catholic Hour! Then we might not have 
so many cases of arrested doctrinal development, so many adult Catho- 
lics who cannot discuss even the most elementary points of the Faith. 
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Time was when the High Mass was considered the parish Mass, and 
many who went to early Mass and Communion returned to feast their 
souls again on the solemn liturgy and to hear a well-prepared sermon. 
Time was when many Catholics went to Church twice on Sunday: to 
Mass in the morning and Vespers in the evening. Without subscrib- 
ing to the Puritanical fury of the Blue Laws in their community, and 
without suspending the Christian benignity of their homes, they nicely 
contrived to keep the day holy. Sunday for them was something more 
than Mass in the morning and Charley McCarthy in the evening, with 
much sodden lounging in between. 


The Spirit of Sunday 


Sunday is rightly a day of rest; but we can rest without vegetating, 
or—what’s worse—without kicking up a riot. Change is restful. To 
cultivate the things of the spirit on Sunday, however intensively, is to 
rest oneself from the crass concerns of the weekday. ‘‘Cast thy care 
upon the Lord,”’ says the Psalmist (liv. 23), ‘‘and He shall sustain thee.” 
Or as the Lord Himself hath said: ‘‘Come to Me, all you that labor, 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you”’ (Matt., xi. 28). The devout 
observance of Sunday can very well be the pause that refreshes. 

Sunday is supposed to be a holy day; and a part of holiness is de- 
corum. But there is precious little Sunday decorum about some Catho- 
lics. We should have a delicate sense of fitness in this matter; and 
we shall, if we have caught the spirit of the Third Commandment. Of 
course, if one is a mere literalist, who thinks of Sunday observance 
solely in terms of hearing Mass in the morning, one is not likely to show 
much sense of fitness in observing the rest of the day. 

Whether or not you go to church outside of Mass on Sunday, there 
should certainly be a strain of prayer through the day, however faint. 
For prayer is the stuff of holiness; and strange as it may seem in this 
day and age, we are under solemn mandate from God Almighty to keep 
the day holy. Sunday is one day in the week when even a timid parent 
might be expected to muster up enough courage to ask the children 
whether they would object to a bit of family prayer. The slightest 
amount would tend to de-secularize the radio-ridden evening hours. 
Even the guests for Bridge, if they are not infidels and are well enough 
known to you, might consent to a split-second’s delay in starting the 
first rubber. 

In these dark hours, when the Christian cause is so grievously beset, 
it is well to recall the historic significance of Sunday. It was the day 
on which Christ, Our Lord and Master, rose triumphant from the tomb, 
snatching victory from the grim jaws of death and defeat. Each Sun- 
day should remind us that no defeat is final for the Christian cause. 
Indeed, the word “defeat” is not to be found in our lexicon. The 
Christian cause suffers set-backs, as the Crucifixion might be considered 
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a set-back for Christ—but never a defeat. On Sunday we stand in 
spirit before the empty Tomb, and know that ours is a Gospel of inde- 
structible hope. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Christian Law of Charity 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xvii. 39). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ digests the Commandments for us; St. Paul even more so, 
saying that love of neighbor fulfills the law. 

(2) But charity must be supernatural. 

(3) Three kinds of natural love of fellow-man: those of the humanitarian, 
the poet, and ubiquitous eclectic. 

(4) Contrasted with Christ. 

(5) Divine assistance necessary to observe Christ’s law of charity. 
Heart needs motive and energy from above. 

(6) Supernatural reasons: likeness to God in neighbor as in self. 

(7) Further considerations impelling a Christian. Science recognizes 
no valid basis for racial discrimination. The major things of 
life unite us, the minor divide us. 

(8) Since we know so much less of neighbor's meanness and malice, it 
should be easier to love him than ourselves. 


This is the day of the digest, as a glance at the news stands will show. 
It is an age of streamlining, and we have applied the principle to things 
of the mind. Magazine articles are condensed into paragraphs, bulky 
volumes are compressed into chapters, the history of the world is 
sketched in outline, and the labyrinthine windings of philosophy 
through the centuries are unraveled in a few hundred pages of vivid 
prose, on lease for a penny at the corner drug store. This urge to com- 
press is nothing new, however, for we find a lawyer in to-day’s Gospel 
asking Christ to ‘‘slenderize’”’ the Law and the Prophets. Christ grants 
his request and telescopes the Ten Commandments into two: “Love 
God and love your neighbor.”’ Later St. Paul came along and “went 
one better,” as the slang phrase has it, and resolved the Ten Command- 
ments into one: “Love (of neighbor) is the fulfilling of the law’ (Rom., 
xiii. 10). Here certainly is the ultimate in condensation! 


St. Paul’s Law of Charity 


But is St. Paul’s version of the law of charity a bit of verbal sleight- 
of-hand, or a just statement of the case? How is it possible for him to 
enunciate the sovereign law of religion without so much as mentioning 
God? Has he gone Rotarian and denatured religion to mere good 
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fellowship, having for its hymn: “It’s always fair weather when good 
fellows get together”? No; the omission is but apparent. Paul has 
said everything that Christ said before him, but indulges further our 
mania for compression. For the love of neighbor of which he speaks is 
not possible on other than supernatural grounds; which is to say, it is 
not possible without reference to God. In the charity to which St. 
Paul exhorts us, God and the neighbor are inseparably joined. You 
cannot love the neighbor except out of the abundance of your love for 
God; you cannot abundantly love God without your love brimming 
over upon the neighbor. St. John has said the same thing with terrible 
emphasis: “If any man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is 
aliar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he 
love God, wuom he seeth not?” (I John, iv. 20). 


Three Types of Merely Natural Charity 


This love of neighbor, which is the peculiar bent of Christianity, is 
more than a generous feeling of benevolence or camaraderie. There 
are some three ways of loving the neighbor by your own unaided power. 
There is the way of the socially conscious intellectual, who cloisters him- 
self in an ivory tower of humanitarian sentiments and loves the multitude 
from a distance. It is the way of ‘‘parlor pinks” and those literary men 
who would shed the last drop of their ink to better the lot of man, but 
possibly shrink from entering a crowded bus or subway car. Christ 
did not love the multitude from a distance, and must sometimes have 
been bruised by their pressure about Him. 

Then there is the way of the poet, like our own Walt Whitman, who 
idealizes mankind and loves its “‘studio portrait.’’ Unless you have 
Whitman’s sprawling affectionate nature, however, and vast capacity 
for bewitching yourself with words, you will find his romantic outlook 
too feeble a base for sincere unflagging love of your fellow-man. Whit- 
man’s charity amounted to a degree of frenzy; and you cannot expect 
the average mortal to work himself into a lather of love every day in 
the week. Enough that he goes on such an emotional spree once a 
year on Christmas Day when the carols and what not are soothing his 
savage breast. Christ did not shut His eyes to the sin and sordidness 
of the multitude, but loved them in spite of these. 

Finally, there is the way of most of us—the method of pick and choose, 
of the eclectic, as he is called. We muster a coterie of genial spirits 
and love them for their congenial traits of character; or because they 
are egregiously dim-sighted in respect of us, and cannot perceive our 
inherent shoddiness, however close we stand to them; or because they 
are menial enough to minister to our conceit. On this principle, the 
heart disburses its affections, but thriftily and only for value received. 
This love of neighbor can be very ‘‘choosy,” preferring the wise to the 
fool, the clever to the plodding, the good-looking to the homely, the 
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colorful to the drab, the successful to the failure, the rich to the poor, 
the young to the old, the healthy to the sick, the celebrity to the ob- 
scure, the generous to the stingy, the merry to the sombre, and the witty 
to the dull. It admits no consignment to the heart without first check- 
ing the invoice to see that all specifications have been met. It is not 
loving the neighbor in Our Lord’s sense of the phrase, but rather re- 
sponding to whatever attraction a particular neighbor may have for us. 
It is love with a purpose. Indeed, it is hardly more than self-love diffus- 
ing itself. On this principle, Jesus would have laid down His life for 
Lazarus, Martha, Mary, Andrew, John and some other congenial souls, 
and ignored the race at large. 


Supernatural Charity Demanded by Christ 


But the unassisted heart of man can scarcely go further. If, then, 
human nature is to measure up to the sublime requirements of Christ, 
it must look outside itself for other motives and other energies. God 
must guide it and gird it; and this is the reason for saying that the 
charity which Christ exacts of us is supernatural. The motive and 
energy for it must be given to the soul by God. We must love the 
neighbor for Him and in Him; or as someone has well phrased it, we 
must “love our friends in God, and our enemies for God.’’ He must re- 
veal the reasons which are to kindle us; from the infinite furnace of His 
own charity, He must supplement the slender human flame. 

You may recall from your Catechism that we are to love the neighbor 
as ourselves because he bears the same likeness to God that we do. The 
amiable perfections of God are dimly reflected in His handiwork, es- 
pecially in the greatest works of His hand, mankind and the Angels. It 
is the soul of our fellow-man, dowered with intelligence and creative 
choice and thus imaging forth the Divine Nature itself, which should 
elicit from us that charity which Christ would have us entertain and 
practise. ‘‘A new Commandment I give unto you: that you love one 
another” (John, xiii. 34). And since a Christian should be par excel- 
lence one who loves God, he must in consequence love his fellow-man. 
For if he loved not the likeness of God discernible in those around him, 
how could he pretend to love the hidden perfections of the Godhead it- 
self? St. John says flatly that if anyone claims to love God, but hates 
his fellow-man, he isa liar. One does not scorn the picture, merest daub 
though it be, of a person one greatly loves. One does not cherish the 
beauty of soul of some artist, and despise that beauty when it is bodied 
forth, however imperfectly, in language, painting, or music. God’s 
handiwork is necessarily a very faint reflection of His own infinite per- 
fections, but it is a reflection, and therefore lovable to anyone who 
truly loves Him. 
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Aspects of Supernatural Charity 


There are further considerations which should impel a Christian to 
have a tender regard for others. The fellow-man is an immortal soul 
like himself, trudging through life under the awful possibility of losing 
his way for all eternity. In the fellow-man he beholds a soul purchased 
like his own by the Blood of Christ, and capable of receiving the grace 
of God and becoming the dwelling place of the Blessed Trinity. In the 
light of such overwhelming considerations as these, how can the devout 
Christian refrain from loving his fellow-man? And since these con- 
siderations are true of every human being, how can he despise or con- 
sider himself essentially superior to any man, whatever the peculiarities 
of color, social caste or temperament may be? There is no color line in 
the Kingdom of God; there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile 
in the Heart of Christ. And since likeness to Christ is our only pass- 
port to heaven, it behooves us to put far from us the racial antagonisms 
of our day, and pattern our sentiments after the sentiments of Christ. 
Else we shall hear Him say to our eternal confusion: “Depart from Me; 
I know you not.” 

It is well to remember that in the two instances which Christ described 
of a soul being damned the only reason He gives is that the soul failed 
in charity. Dives failed to compassionate the plight of Lazarus, and 
this is the only wrong thing we know about him. Another soul whose 
judgment Christ described in much detail, was sent packing from the 
gates of heaven because he had not practised the corporal works of 
mercy towards ‘“‘the least of Mine,’”’ and the Lord took it as a personal 
slight. But doesn’t this accord with what we must have noticed about 
Christian holiness, particularly in the heroic vein? Sanctity usually 
seems a mere byproduct of the Saint’s charity for others. The Saint 
wildly spends himself, and by a marvel of grace the more he spends him- 
self, the richer becomes his own worth, the greater becomes the measure 
of his holiness. The Saint never appears to think at all about himself 
in his tremendous and manifold activities, but only about the glory of 
God and the neighbor’s welfare here and hereafter. 


Modern Science Endorses Christian Plea for Universal Charity 


Modern science supports Christ and the Saints when they exhort us 
to fraternal love and union. We are all one race and family. The 
scientist recognizes no important differences among the various peoples 
of the earth. Under his microscope both the blood of the Jew and the 
blood of the Gentile are analyzed ashuman. The body and brain of the 
negro meet the human specifications. The history and living conditions 
of peoples have differed in various climes and ages, resulting in various 
complexions of mind as well as body. But these differences are super- 
ficial, after all, as any keen observer of mankind will recognize. But 
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whatever these variations, they do not affect the immortal human soul 
and destiny; and therefore they do not warrant our relegating any race 
or class of men to the region of our scorn. 

It is the major things of life which unite us, and the minor things that 
would divide us. An immortal soul, a high eternal destiny, the re- 
deeming merits of Christ, birth and death and love and friendship, 
poetry and music and the ceaseless quest for knowledge, sickness and 
sorrow and bereavement—in these we are all one. The heart of the 
negro can break as well as the heart of the white man. The soul of the 
Jew thrills to beauty as well as the soul of the Gentile. Love and 
laughter and tears are common to us all. Only minor things, like dif- 
ferences of mental or physical complexion, tend to divide us. Let us 
fix our gaze on the great things that unite us, and disdain to fall out like 
children over the small things that would divide us. And let us re- 
member that we cannot know nearly as much about the meanness and 
malice of a neighbor as we know about our own; and therefore it should 
be easier to love the neighbor with that love we bear ourselves, since we 
know so much less evil about him. 











Preaching of the Word.—There is 
nothing more important in the priestly 
life than preaching the Word of God. 
Preaching was the one great public func- 
tion which Our Lord imposed upon His 
Apostles and disciples more than any- 
thing else: ‘‘Go and preach the Gospel 
to every creature’ (Mark, xv. 16). It 
was only after the truths of revelation 
had thus been made known to men that 
the latter were to be ready and fit for 
Baptism and on the way to salvation. 

We know that it is impossible to please 
God, and so to be saved, without faith—a 
supernatural faith in the truths which 
Christ has revealed as necessary for sal- 
vation; but in a bewildering and dis- 
tracting world like this one in which we 
live, how is anyone to learn and under- 
stand the truths of faith unless he be 
taught them by a reliable authority? 
And where is there any reliable authority 
in these matters apart from that con- 
stituted by Christ Himself and delegated 
to His own chosen Apostles and disciples 
and their lawful successors in the Chris- 
tian Church? To the bishops and priests 
of the Church, therefore, have been in- 
trusted the teachings of faith and the 
message of salvation for all mankind. 
Hence, there can be no argument about 
the importance and the necessity of 
preaching the Gospel in season and out of 
season to all men. 

Nor may we say that preaching is less 
needful and imperative in our days than 
it was in the early centuries when the 
world was mostly pagan. On the con- 
trary, the reverse is doubtless true. If 
we consider the size and population of the 
world to-day, the progress that has 
been made in material things, the vast 
increase in worldly pleasures and temp- 
tations, the many greater dangers to 
faith and morals that lurk in thousands 
of modern discoveries and devices, the 
spread of sin and crime and a knowledge 
of them, the frequent and world-wide de- 
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moralizing and devastating effects and 
consequences of wars—if we but reflect 
on these and many other somber facts of 
our present age, we shall have little hesi- 
tation in admitting and declaring that a 
knowledge of the teachings of Christ 
was never so needful and important as 
now. 

Any book or treatise, therefore, which 
can aid priests in preaching the Gospel 
and in making known the saving truths 
which Christ brought to the world is a 
blessing which should receive a hearty 
welcome by every man who is privileged 
to have a part in Christ’s work here on 
earth as a successor to the Apostles and 
disciples of old. Every such book can 
be helpful, at least in some degree, to 
any zealous priest. 

But Msgr. Henry’s volume! before us 
for review is one of singular usefulness, 
first of all, because it comes from one of 
the greatest living authorities on preach- 
ing and homiletics; and, secondly, be- 
cause it embodies the ripe and abundant 
fruit of a long life devoted with marked 
success to the subjects it treats. There 
is nothing about preaching which Msgr. 
Henry does not know, no aspect of that 
vital priestly function which he has not 
thoroughly studied and mastered, no 
great authority on the subject with which 
he is not perfectly acquainted. Here in 
this work we have forty-eight chapters of 
varying length, at once practical and 
fascinating in method and manner of 
treatment, which discuss the whole range 
of preaching. Not only the beginner 
but the finished expert in public oratory 
can greatly profit by a careful reading 
and study of these pages. 

It is important to observe and to 
stress that books of this kind must be 
studied, pondered and reflected upon. 
And it is safe to say that any preacher 

1 Preaching. By the Right Rev. 


Msgr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D., LL.D. 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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who will so use this volume by Msgr. 
Henry will be heard from, both as an 
orator and as a minister of salvation 
to the souls of men. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


The Living of God.—The modern 
philosophical world has lost both the 
unity of thought and the unity of lan- 
guage. Ideas have different values ac- 
cording to the universe of discourse in 
which they figure, and words may mean 
anything and sometimes nothing. This 
confusion appears particularly in the use 
of the term God. The God of philoso- 
phy is not the God of religion. Hence, 
the unwary are easily deceived and when 
they hear a philosopher speak of God, 
identify this God with the real and per- 
sonal God of the religious mind. Yet, 
the philosopher is thinking of something 
entirely different, and his God is not an 
existential Being at all but merely a for- 
mula unifying the experiential world 
phenomenon. The God of religion has 
as little relevancy for the modern philoso- 
pher as the mythological gods had for 
the Greek thinker. Philosophy and re- 
ligion move in different orbits, and what 
is true in one may be utterly meaning- 
less in the other. Perhaps W. E. Hock- 
ing best expresses the situation when he 
says: ‘God is not known; He is used.” 
God plays a part in the emotional ex- 
perience of man, but this does not confer 
on Him existential being. 

Professor Etienne Gilson in a scholarly 
volume traces the genesis of this confu- 
sion from the beginning of Greek philoso- 
phy to our own days.! Greek the- 
odicy remained abortive and never got 
beyond the confines of cosmology. 
It was under the auspices of religion that 
metaphysics achieved its culmination in 
the philosophical demonstration of the 
existence of God, who is not merely a 
notion or a cosmological device to keep 
the clock of the universe going, but a 
personal Being supreme in His own 
right. The God of religion and the God 


1God and Philosophy. By Etienne 
Gilson. Published for Indiana Univer- 
sity (Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn.). 


of metaphysics was proved to be one. 
The great discovery was again lost in 
modern philosophy. The reason for the 
failure was the separation of philosophi- 
cal wisdom from theological wisdom, 
of which Descartes was the initiator. 
Reason was again divided from faith. 
Under the influence of Kant and Comte 
the cleavage grew. Positivism ruled 
out God as an object of cognition. Con- 
temporary thought, dominated as it is by 
empiricism, cannot heal the breach. 
It is compelled to renounce religion for 
philosophy or philosophy for religion. 

But metaphysics and religion should 
meet. They will meet when our con- 
temporaries again realize that, while 
science can explain the nature and es- 
sence of the cosmic structure, it cannot 
account for existence. The problem of 
existence can be solved only when we 
posit a Being who is pure existence. 
This supreme Being who, because He 
simply is, must also be personal, philoso- 
phy can know and religion adore. It 
is the living God. So Professor Gilson 
concludes in this manner: ‘Why should 
not we keep truth, and keep it whole? 
It can be done. But only those can do 
it who realize that He who is the God of 
the philosophers is HE WHO IS, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jakob.” 

Professor Gilson leads us a long road, 
which is not always easy to travel, but 
it is the only road that leads to the full 
truth and sanity. 

Mr. Heydon proceeds along similar 
lines, for he also shows that the exist- 
ence of God can be demonstrated by 
rational argument, and that the God of 
reason is the same to whom religion 
gives allegiance. His restatement of 
the traditional proofs against the back- 
ground of modern science and thought 
is in substance as well as in form very 
felicitous. He stresses the argument 
from design and gives it a new turn re- 
quired by the progress of science but 
vindicates its essential validity. Every 
page offers evidence of his familiarity 
with the vast field of modern research 
and his keen insight into the tortuous 


2 The God of Reason. By J. K. Hey- 
don (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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process of contemporary thought. A 
very appealing feature of the manner of 
presentation is the understanding sym- 
pathy for the bewilderment of the 
modern mind which has lost its grip 
on certitude and its confidence in rea- 
son. Well might the solid little volume 
be called an up-to-date itinerarium ad 
Deum. It ought to help many to find 
their way out of the maze of modern 
errors. CHARLES BRUERL, Ph.D. 


New Educational Works.—‘‘Helping 
Youth to Grow,” by Rev. Joseph G. 
Kempf, Ph.D.,' grew out of lectures and 
discussions in courses for teachers and 
parents. The book, therefore, presents a 
great variety of the best thoughts on a 
diversity of subjects. The first chapter 
lays the psychological background for a 
better understanding of youth, and the 
following chapters take up individual 
topics and problems. Among these are: 
antagonism to authority, motivation, 
cheating, inspiring the young, problems 
with religion, the conscience, scrupulos- 
ity, romanticism, sex, and the choice 
of a state of life. It is evident that this 
material is of interest to teachers, par- 
ents and pastors, since all three must 
coéperate in the formation of character 
in the most efficient manner. Out- 
standing qualities of the book are its 
clearness and practicability. The fact 
that so many problems are psychologi- 
cal, makes the solutions offered more or 
less speculative. This, however, does 
not mean that the author has not es- 
tablished a solid basis for his deductions; 
on the contrary, his judgment is well- 
balanced and gives evidence of a wide 
experience with youth and its problems. 
Although written somewhat in the form 
of a textbook (for which purpose it may 
well be used), it holds one’s interest from 
the beginning to the end. The reviewer 
would strongly recommend this book to 
every priest, parent and educator. It 
should also be placed in parish libraries 
to make it available to all interested in 
the moral and social growth of youth. 


1The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A similar book, but written from a 
different viewpoint, is ‘“‘The Child and 
You,” by F. J. Kieffer, S.M.,' who died 
in 1940 and whose work was crowned by 
the French Academy. The translation 
and adaptation to American conditions 
was done by Gustavus J. Hetterich, 
$.M., M.A. The book is, practically 
speaking, a philosophy of authority. 
The first part treats on the nature of 
authority, the second on the fruitful ex- 
ercise of authority, and the third on the 
results to be achieved. About the actu- 
ality of the problems and topics discussed 
there can be no doubt. Among them 
are the requirements for a proper exer- 
cise of authority, such as self-control, 
understanding, respect and love for the 
child. Also discussed are the forms of 
authority such as punishment, praise 
and blame, and concerted action by all 
who are engaged in educating and train- 
ing the child. The results to be ob- 
tained by a prudent exercise of authority 
are socialness, docility, discipline, a sense 
of respect, responsibility, and initiative. 
In one word, an ideal is to be created. 
A whole chapter is dedicated to each of 
the topics mentioned. The book is well- 
written, and furnishes a great amount 
of information useful to educators. The 
author does not clearly distinguish be- 
tween natural authority (parents), super- 
natural (the Church), and delegated 
authority from one or both (the school). 
This may not be so important just now 
with regard to Catholic schools, but the 
time may come when it must be stressed 
and pointed out to all schools. It is 
desirable that the book should be made 
available not only to educators but also 
to educated parents. 

The following educational pamphlets 
submitted to the. reviewer are also 
commendable: “Catholic Child Guid- 
ance” (a study of the child’s spiritual 
powers with discussion club outlines), 
by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty, and 
“Sex: Sacred and Sinful” (with discus- 
sion outlines on the Sixth and Ninth Com- 
mandments), by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.? 


Kuwisn J. Hennricu, O.F.M. Cap, A.M. 





2 The Paulist Press, New York City. 











